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IK'hapter 


MAKING ACQUAINTANCE. 


HERE are three classes at present unprovided 
for, and I sl»ouW*be very glad to have you 
decide for yourself which class needs you 
most; I will not say which class you would find most 


agreeable.^ 

The sweet-faced woman standing beside the superin¬ 
tendent’s desk smiled. ‘ No; I should not like to make 


the decision a matter of personal pleasure/ she answered, 
thoughtfully. ‘ Will you point out the classes to me, if. 
you please ? and then I can tell better where I can be 
the most helpful.’ 

‘ The first is the young men’s Bible-class/ began Mr. 
Pearsall. * Our former pastor took charge of it, and we 
were fh hopes that Mr. Morse would take his place. 
Perhaps you know whether he would be willing to add 
another burden to his Sunday duties.’ 
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MRS. morse’s girls. 


‘ I know that he intends to take part in the Sunday- 
school work,* answered Mrs. Morse, ‘ but it is hit wish 
not to beconxc the regular teacher of^any class; he 
prefers, instead, to supply those classes whose teachers 
maybe unexpectedly called away, and neglect to procure 
a substitute. In this way he has a chance to become 
better acquainted with all the young people, and has 
an opportunity to speak to each one personally, which 
he could not have if he devoted himself to a single 
class.’ . 

‘ I am very glad to hear that we may expect his 
assistance,’ said Mr. Pearsall, cordially. ‘Although I 
must confess I had greatly h^ped that he would take 
these young men in charge, yet I can see that his plan 
is the better one.' 

‘Have you any other teacher in view?’ asked Mrs. 
Morse. 

‘ Well, 1 have often thought that Dr. Foster would 
make an excellent teacher for young men,’ responded 
Mr. Pearsall. ‘ He is a Christian, leading a most in¬ 
sistent and upright life, and has the power of attracting 
and interesting young people in a high degree. Unfor¬ 
tunately I cannot succeed in interesting him in Sunday- 
school work. He approves of it, and gives it his cor¬ 
dial support in other ways, but I have heretofore been 
unsuccessful in my 'efforts to secure his services as a 
teacher. He partially promised, however, that if neither 
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Mr. Morse nor yourself took charge of this class he 
would*reconsider his determination.^ 

‘ Then I shallgpertainly give him an opportunity to do 
so by considering that class as provided for/ answered 
Mrs. Morse. ‘ Now the other classes.’ 

* These little girls sitting near the organ are without 

a teacher/ went on Mr. Pearsall. ‘ I J:hink they will 

require far less care than the other class which I will 

point out to you. Those six young girls sitting near 

the door* have not had a regular teacher for some weeks 

now. In many respects they are not an undesirable 

class. They are old enough to be quiet and orderly, 

« * 

and I think most of tMtem are intelligent girls who 
enjoy study; but the trouble is, there are such marked 
divisions in the class that it constitutes a very inhar¬ 
monious whole. The last teacher that had them in 
charge did not appear to have the happy faculty of 
uniting them, and they do not seem to have a single 
^int of interest in common. I have thought it would 
be Setter to divide the class in some way, but have not 
been able to see my way clear to do so without creating 
bad feeling. If you notice the girls you will see the 
necessity there is for avoiding anything that looks like 
partiality.’ 

It was very easy even for a stranger to notice the 
divisions in this class. It was composed of young 
girls ranging in age from fourteen to sixteen years, who 
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made three distinct groups. Two of the girls were 
richly dressed, and showed their consciousness of their 
superiority over their classmates in ^his respect by 
sitting closely together at some distance from the 
others. The three who next attracted Mrs. Morse’s 
attention were girls whose dress, though shpwy with 
bright ribbons and cotton lace, lacked all the evidences 
of good taste and refinement.which were visible in the 
quiet richness of the other two girls. They plainly 
showed their resentment at being slighted by fgnoring 
the rest of the class and engaging in animated con¬ 
versation among themselves, with their heads close 

% 

together, lest they should be oterheard. 

One member of the class seemed entirely alone, and 
Mrs. Morse could not mentally decide whether her iso¬ 
lation was the result of choice or accident. She wore a' 
hard, cynical expression, that did not look natural upon 
such a young face, and she seemed wholly to ignore the 
presence of her .classmates. Her dress, though well 
worn to the point of shabbiness, was neat and tast^ul, 
dnd she was without ornament of any kind, a fact that 
seemed to give her a certain individuality, as her poorer 
companions were loaded with bangles, paste diamOn<^, 
and heavy, glittering ear-rings, and the more fortunate ’ 
girls yvore as much jewelry as good taste vt^ould permit, 
if indeed they did not overstep the boundary-line. 

• 

U was a class that, a conscientious teacher might 
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well shrink from taking in charge. It would be no easy 

task to assimilate such conflicting elements and bring 

them into Christian unity. The somewhat bold and 

reckless expression on the faces of three of the girls 

warned Mrs. Morse that it would need great tact and. 

strong influence to develop the womanliness of their 
* 

natures, while love would be needed to change the 
hard, bitter look that rested on the face of the one who 
held herself aloof from the others. 

The doll-ljke prettiness* of one of the other two faces 
and the haughty expression of its companion were not 
altogether encouraging; and as Mrs. Morse studied the 
class in silence for a j;ew •moments, Mr. Pearsall was half 
fearful that she would shrink from undertaking a task 
Ithat seemed so difficult. 

' It was not of the difficulties that Mrs. Morse was 
thinking, for she would not seek her own comfort and 
ease when work for the Master lay in her path, but she 
lyondered whether some one else would not bevbetter 
fittfed for the position. 

• * Had you not some teacher in view for this class ? ’ 

' she asked. 

Mr. Pearsall shook his head decidedly. ‘ No; I do 
not know of any one .who is fitted for the difficulties 
that ^is special class presents; and, moreover, no one 
is Willing to take it in its present condition. There has 
been so much complaint about the ill-feeling in the 
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cl^ss that teachers shrink from teaching it even for a 
single Sunday. It will be hard work, I kno\Y, Mrs. 
Morse, and I am not among those who believe that a 
minister’s wife should bear the heaviest burdens in the 
church and Sunday-school, so I will not urge it upon 
you. Nevertheless I will say that if you are willing to 
take it I shall feel relieved from a heavy responsibility, 
for I had begun to feel that it was a hopeless task to 
provide them with a teacher.’ 

‘ Then I will take the class for a time, and see how I 
succeed,’ answered Mrs. Morse. ‘ If I find that I cannot 

bring about a better feeling among the girls, I will 

« 

resign it, in the hope that sonje one else may be better 
fitted for the task; but I will do my best before I 
give upj 

Ik. 

* If you cannot manage them, I am sure no one else 
can, and I shall divide the class,’ an.swered Mr. Pearsall. 

‘ Shall I introduce you to your new charges at once?’ 

* If you please.’ And Mrs. Morse followed the super¬ 
intendent down the aisle, a swift-winged prayer* for 
wisdom and .strength arising from the depths of her 
heart. 

The new minister’s wife had been an object of curious 
scrutiny, and the three classes who were without a. 
teacher studied her expectantly, wondering upon^hich 
she would decide. 

The little girls looked wistfully at her as her glance 
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rested kindly upon them for a moment, and whispered *to 
each other their childish hopes that she would be their 
new teacher; and they were woefully disappointed when 
’they saw her going towards the class of older girls. 

‘ I wonder if she’s going to take our class,’ whispered 
Nina to Florence. ‘ I wish she would; she’s so pleasant- 
looking.* 

♦ 

* She isn’t a bit stylish,’ commented Florence, whose 
first impulse was to measure Mrs. Morse by her standard 
of style. •* Still she is pleasant-looking, as you say, Nina, 
and I’m sick of having a different teacher every Sunday. 
I hate this class, anyhow. I do wish Mr. Pearsall would 
put you and me into t^c young ladies’ Bible-class. I’m 
going to ask him next year. I would now, only I’m 
afraid he will say that we aren’t old enough.’ 

‘Do you think she’s going to be our teacher?’ asked 
Mattie, watching the kindly face eagerly. 

‘ Don’t care if she is,’ .said Nora. ‘ She’ll be like all 
the rest. She won’t take no notice of us, but just make 
a fudfe over those stuck-up things that think they’re too 
good to sit with us. We’re just as good as they are, any 
day, If they do put on such,airs.’ 

‘ They think they’re somebody great,’ chimed in Etta, 
who had caught Florence’s remark about the class. 

Onl))*Lois Cramer sat with a face of stolid indifference. 
‘ It doesn’t make any difference to me,’ she said to herself, 
bitterly; ‘ she won’t be nice to me ; nobody e\ er is. I 
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wouldn’t come to Sunday-school if mother didn’t feel so 
bad when I stay away. Florence and Nina wonit notice 
me because I’m not dressed like a wa:^ doll, though I’ni 
just as nice as they are, and I’d rather be all by myself 
than speak to these common things;’ and the glance of 
contempt she cast at Mattie, Nora, and Etta was not 
hard to interpret. 

‘ Well, young ladies, I have brought you a new teacher 
whom I am sure you will all welcome,’ said Mr. Pearsall, 
pleasantly, as he paused before the .class,« ‘This is 
Mrs. Morse, and I will leave her to make your acquaint¬ 
ance at leisure, as it is time for school to open now.’ 
Before Mrs. Morse had time tq,do more than take her 

.seat and smile brightly at the members of her new class 

0 

the bell rang for silaice and the opening hymn was given 
out. 

It was the beautiful consecration hymn, 

‘Take my life and kt it be 
Consecra’leil, Loid, to The^,’ 

and as Mrs. Morse looked at the bright, indiffercntTaces 
of * her girls,’ as she already termed them, she knew that 
the words had no response in their hearts, they were 

sung so lightly and carelessly. 

■ 

When the opening exercises were concluded,* Mrs, 
Morse turned to JJina with a pleasant smile. ^ I shall 
have to ask you to give me a special introduction to 
each member of the class, as Mr. Pearsall did not haves 
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time to do so. Will you begin with yourself and give 
me the^names, so that I can put them down in my. 
class-book?’ 

‘ I am Nina Maynard,’ began Nina, pleased that she 
had won the first notice from the new teacher, ‘ and this 
is my friend Florence Estabrook. Those three are 
Mattie Brown, Etta Smith, and—’ 

‘Wait a moment,’ interrupted Mrs. Morse, as Nina 
was volubly rattling off the names. ‘ I am afraid I ^hall 
not know fo whom the names belong if you do not give 
me more time between each introduction. This is 
Mattie Brown, is it?’ and she smiled at Mattie as she 
answered. 

‘And your name?' Mrs. Morse went on when she 
had written Mattie’s name. 

Her eyes rested kindly on Etta, and the angry flush 
that had risen to the young girl’s cheek when Nina had 
so hastily, tattled off her name subsided, when she saw 
th^t Mrs. Morse’s manner was just as kind to her as to 
Ninaj* 

Nora Davis’ name came next, and then Mrs. Morse 
turned to Lois. 

If there was one thing that Lois resented and grieved 
over more than another in the circumstances which she 
conside^pd the misfortunes of hei; lot, it was her name. 
Ugly and stiff, she called it, since it was not capable of 
the endearing diminutives of other names. She par- 


B 
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ticularly disliked telling a stranger her name, and when 

she answered Mrs. Morse’s inquiry her manner grew 

even more repellent and sullen., 

« « 

‘ Lois Cramer,* she said, frigidly, with no response to 
the friendly glance of her new teacher. 

_ k 

* That is my favourite name,’ said Mrs. Morse as she 

wrote it in the class-book. ‘ I think it is a beautiful 

• 

name in itself, and then it was the name of a very dear 
friend besides, and her memory lends it very sweet 
associations.’ 

For a fleeting instant the sullen look vanished, but it 
returned before Mrs. Morse had time to note the change 
of expression. . . 

It was the first time any one had admired the quaint, 
sweet name, and Lois felt a natural girlish pleasure at 
Mrs. Morse’s openly expressed admiration. 

* What a queer name ! ’ or * How old-fashioned and 
ugly!’ were the .comments she* had heard from* those 
who were frank enough to express their opinion, and s^e 
had grown sensitive on the subject. 

Mrs. Morse had no idea how gratefully her approbation 
fell upon Lois* ears, as she gave no sign of her gratifica¬ 
tion, and the teacher was conscious only of a feeling of 
rebuff when her friendliness met with no response. 

When Mrs. Morse opened her Bible and began to 
teach the lesson for the day, she was surprised to find 
that but one of the girls knew where it was or had any 
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idea of the subject' Lois answered her question reluc¬ 
tantly, ^emingly annoyed at her own knowledge ; and 
the others frairkly confessed that they never looked at 
the lesson until they came^to Sunday-school.’ 

Mrs. Morse soon learned that they had never been in 
the habit of thoroughly studying the lesson, or, in fact 
of taking any interest ih it further than merely reading 
it over in the class and answering a few questions upon 

the text. They seemed quite ignorant of Bible history, 

#■ * 

and evideptly preferred laughing and talking among 
themselves to paying any heed to the L'sson. 

Mrs. Morse had the rare gift which so many teachers 
la<:k. She possessed ^he •power of interesting her 
scholars almost against their inclinations, and as Mr. 
Pearsall from his #esk saw the bright, eager faces turned 
towards their j^w teacher, he felt assured of her final 
success. 
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HEN the superintendent’s bell an¬ 
nounced the close of the time allotted 

c 

to the study of the lesson, Mrs. Morse 


breathed a little .sigh of satisfaction. 

She had made considerable progress in her new under¬ 
taking. She had won -the attention of her class and 
felt tolerably sure that they had been interested, and to 
insure their study during the week she had allotted^ to 


each one some subject to prepare. 

She had won impulsive Nina’s heart too, for ai uic 
close of the lesson the little gloved hand had been 


slipped into her own with a loving pressure. 

Florence was neither as impulsive nor as demonstra¬ 
tive as her frieijd, and rather prided herself wpon the 
length of time she could withhold her friendship, so Mrs. 
Morse was not so sure of having won her. 
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Mattie was pleased by having the new teacher share 
her hymnal during the singing, and her two friends 
were also gratified, for they inferred from this simple act 
that Mrs. Morse would not exhibit the preference they 
had been accustomed to see other teachers show for 
Nina and Florence. 

■ 

Lois alone had held herself aloof. She had been 
interested in the lesson in spite of herself, by the clear 
explanations, but .she had done her best to conceal 
the fact. Mrs. Morse sought in vain to brighten the 
unhappy expression upon her face, but her kindliest 
efforts were met and repelled by the girl’s persistent 
coldness. 

The instant that school was dismissed, Lois, with a 
cool ‘ Good afternoon,’ hastily took her departure, while 
the others lingered about their neAr teacher. 

‘ I'm so glad you’re going to be our teacher,’ said 
Mattie, with a defiant glance at Nina and Florence. 

* We’re going to have a real goocj lesson next 
Sunday.’ 

‘ What a fuss Mattie is making over her! ’ thought Lois, 
disdainfully, glancing back as she passed through the 
door. * I don’t see how she can like to have those horrid 
girls near her, but she seems to think they’re just as 
good a5 any one. She won’t get me making a fuss over, 
her very soon, anyhow.’ 

Lois walked on rapidly, her swift feet carrying her 
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past those who had been before her in leaving the 
Sunday-school, but were slowly saunteringr^' home¬ 
ward. 

After she had gone a few squares along the avenue 
she turned into a quiet street and walked rapidly 
along^ it until she .came to a tall brick lodging house.. 
Scarcely noticing the children who were sitting on 

the steps, she brushed hastily past them and ran up- 

« 

stairs. 

The cloud left her face as she opened a' door and 
went into a room, small and plainly furnished, but 
beautifully neat and homelike, where a child sat in a 
large chair by the window. 

‘ Sister!' he cried joyfully, and as Lois stooped over, 
him and gave him a tender kiss he clung to her neck \ 
lovingly. 

* Are you too tired to hold- me a little bit ? ’ he asked, 
pleadingly. ‘ My back hurts so. this afternoon.' 

Such a poor little misshapen figure it was that Ldis 

• * /O 

lifted gently in her arms—dmwn out of all shape, with, a 
prothading lump between the shoulders, *and usel^,, 
wasted limbs. 

A -very heavy burden of suffering and detoimty 
it seemed for a little child to bear, and ydp \k>al4-v 

t-r i *''< V 

have turned away from the sight with swift tears 
pity, unless you had caught a glimpse of &e 
first 
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Soft yellow hair floated down and made a beau¬ 
tiful veil 9ver the poor little misshapen shoulders, the 
childish face was very perfect in contour and colour¬ 
ing, although suffering and disease had made the skin 
almost* transparent, and the great blue eyes had an 
unchildlike look of patiently endured pain and wistful 
entreaty. 

Lois laid aside her hat, and with little Bertie nestled 
in her arms sat down in the large rocking-chair by the 
window and gently rocked to and fro. 

Her face was so wholly changed by the love that 
illumined it as she laid her cheek upon the soft hair 
that Mrs. Morse would starcely have recognized her, 
could she have seen her now.' All the moodiness was 
gone from her expression and the hardness from her 
tone, as she talked to the little brother whom she loved 
with an affection that amounted to idolatry. 

‘ Don't you want me to help you, mother ? ’ she 
aftked, as her mother, after listening to their conversa¬ 
tion "for a while with a pleased look on her face, rose 
and began* to make preparations for their simple 
meal. 

■m 

‘ No, my dear. There isn’t much to do, and I would 
rather have you hold Bertie; he has been waiting for 
you so*long.’ 

* Tell me what you did at Sunday-school/ Bertie said 
at last 
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‘ Oh, we sang, and we studied lessons, and we sang 
again,’ said Lois, playfully. * Our class has gat a new 
teacher too, Bertie. I guess you’d like her,’ she added, 
as she remembered how kind and tender the face of the 
new teacher could be, and she imagined how Mrs. Morse 
would look at Bertie if she could sec him. 

* Sister, I wish you would take me to Sunday-school 
once more,’ pleaded Bertie ; but a hard look came into 
Lois’ face again as she heard his entreaty, and the chair 
swung vigorously back and forth. c 

Once she had taken Bertie with her, thinking it would 
brighten the lonely child’s life to go to Sunday-school 
and hear the singing and lisiten to the lesson. 

Lois was far more sensitive about Bertie’s deformity 
than the child was himself, and shrank painfully from 
the thought of letting strangers see him and pity him ; 
but he had begged so eagerly to go that she resolved to 
gratify him at any cost. 

She wrapped him in a soft white shawl, trying ito 
hide his misshapen figure as much as possible," and 
took the light form in her arms. No *one seemed 
to notice him as she passed along the street, and 
she began to hope that the shawl effectually, hid 
him. 

i 

She seated herself in her usual place at Sunday- 
school, and loosened the shawl a little, that Bertie might 
not be too warm. 
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The girls had not noticed her at first, but when she 
made a* movement to unfasten the shawl they looked 
around and saw^ Bertie upon her lap. They were 
kind-hearted, and would not for the world have inten¬ 
tionally grieved either the child or his sister, but they 
were thoughtless, as girls often arc, and Lois was very 
sensitive. 

* Oh, my! ain’t his back awful ? ’ exclaimed Mattie, 
unthinkingly ; and before Lois could flash an angry 
glance at •her Etta had made a similar exclamation. 

With a pitiful little cry Bertie turned towards his 
sister and buried his face in her neckj clinging tightly 
to her. Lois glanced *ibout her as she put her arms 
protectingly around the child, with a look of pain and 
anger on her face, and just then she saw a little shiver 
run through the young lady who was ‘teaching the class 
that day as she looked at Bertie. 

That \^as enough for Lois, and springing to her feet, 

her face pale with the intensity of her anger, she rushed 

out of the room, holding Bertie so tightly to her that 

the child cried out with pain before she realized what 

* 

she was doing. 

If she had only understood the real feelings of both 
the girls and their teacher she would have been saved 
much buffering. The girls had meant to show their 
sympathy, though they had expressed themselves with 
roug^ candour; and as for their teacher, she had no 
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thought of appearing shocked at the child’s misshapen 
fo«n. 

But Lois never stopped to think Jhat anything but 
horror and disgust could have been expressed by the 
young lady’s movement; and’the remembrance of the 
girls’ speeches roused her anger to white heat. Never, 
never should her little brother be exposed to* the un¬ 
kindness of strangers again, she protested, and her 
passion of anger and grief almost frightened her 
mother. 

Bertie had not asked again to go to Sunday-school 
for a long time, but more than a year had elapsed since 
then, and he had forgotten how^frightened he had been 
at being the object of so much observation and so many 
remarks. 

« 

When he asked Lois to take him with her again the 
old anger blazed up at the remembrance of the former 
time when she had yielded to his request. 

* No, Bertie,’ she said,* in more decided tones than 
she had ever used to him before; ‘ no; you mustn’t 
go to Sunday-school. You don’t want to go, darling,' 
she went on caressingly, as a grieved look came 
in his face. ' * Don’t you remember those horrid 

girls and' how rude they were? Sister’ll sing.all 
the pretty hymns to you after supper, and "tell you 
pretty Bible stories, and that will be a great deal 
nicer.’ 
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Presently tea was ready, and Lois carried Bertie to the 
table, attending to- all his wants with a tenderness and * 
thoughtfulness th^t were beyond her years. 

His appetite was often capricious, and to-night he did* 
not seem hungry for the plain fare ; so Lois spread his 
bread with the jelly that was his special treat, and, 
.cutting it into tiny mouthfuls, beguiled him into eating 
by pretending, that the little pieces of bread were 
^ soldiers, who must be captured and put into his mouth 
for a fort. • 

, After tea she put him back into the- depths of the 
easy-chair, and helped her mother clear away the 
/remains of the suppear afld wash the dishes; then 
opening a little old-fashioned piano, she sang the 
child’s favourite hymns,- the tinkling accompaniment, 

- that sounded like the tones of an antiquated spinet, 
making her fresh young voice seem all the sweeter 
and clearer. , 

<^one of her class-mates ever guessed what a voice 
Lois*had, for she would not sing in Sunday-school, 

, she cherishM such bitter, rese'ntful feelings against the 
girls; but by her voice she hoped to earn many a 
comfort for Bertie before many years hlad passed. 

■ Her father had died suddenly four years before, 

; Jeaving^his wife and children dependent upon a scanty. 
income that scarcely supplied their simplest needs, even 
by dint of the severest economy; and Lois looked 
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forward eagerly to the time when she could earn enough 

* 

• to gratify Bertie’s wishes as well as brighten her 
mother’s careworn look. 

She was studying to fit herself for a teacher, and 
every day she rejoiced that the realization of her hopes 
was so much nearer at hand. 




HOME LIKE. 




IN A left Sunday-school in a very enthusiastic 
mood, and she wac quite disappointed when 
she failed in receiving any sympathy from 
Florence. 

* I think Mrs. Morse is just perfectly lovely! ’ she 
exclaimed, rapturously. 

‘ I have heard you say that about people before, the 
firjt time you met them, and then you have entirely 
changed your mind on a little longer acquaintance,’ 
answered Florence, calmly. 

Nina flushed with annoyance, but she would not 
yield her point. ‘Well, Mrs. Morse is different.# I am 
sure I shall like her better every day. Don’t you think 
she’s lovely, Florence ? ’ 

‘I can’t say that I do,’ answered Florence; then, 
as Nina uttered an exclamation of surprise, she added. 
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‘You must remember that I am not given to taking 

such violent fancies as you do, Nijia. Mrs^ Morse 

« 

certainly seems to be very agreeable, but I shall not 
* • 

make up my mind until I have known her long enough 
‘ to form an opinion deliberately.’» 

Poor little Nina felt very ignorant and inexperienced 
by the side of the friend she considered ^o*much wiser 
than herself. 

k Florence had won a reputation among her girl friends 
for great wisdom merely because she afifepted great 
deliberation in pronouncing judgment, and she never 
risked this reputation by indulging in any sudden im¬ 
pulse, which inSeed she rarely felt. • 

• t 

If was strange that so strong a friendship could 

I 

exist between two so utterly dissimilar in their dis¬ 
positions and tastes. Nina loved Florence with all 
the warmth of her impulsive nature, never expecting 
much return for her admiration and affection; and 
Florence calmly accepted her friend’s devotion as^a 
matter of course and a natural tribute to her superior 
talents. • 

Sometimes Florence’s deliberation tried, Nina’s pa- 

' 'V 

tience got a little, as it did this afternoon ; but generally 

she considered all that her friend did and said as the 

■?, 

standard by. which to measure all others. She 4id not 
say anything further about her new teacher, finding 
that she could expect' no sympathy from Florence, 
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and she was not altogether sorry when she reached 
her own door a few moments later and bade Florence 
good-bye. 

Nina was a petted only daughter, and wnatever 
concerned her happiness was of the deepest interest to 
her parents, so she had willing auditors at the tA-table 
when she gave them an enthusiastic account of her new 
teacher. 

‘I don’t suppose any-one would call her exactly 

* * K 

pretty,’ she'jsaid, ‘but there’s something about her face 
that makes me like to look at her. Then her eyes 
are so kind and loving, yet they look as if they could 
see right through you,‘too.* She makes the lesson .so 
interesting, somehow. I never supposed there was 
anything to study in it, but there's ever so much. 
IVe got a lot of references to look up for next time, 
and I don’t mean to forget it.’ 

‘ I’m glad you like your new teacher so much,’ said 
her father, with a pleased smile. ‘ You have complained 
so mu£h about the class that I had'thought of taking 
you away.’ * 

^ ‘Well, it is a horrid class,’ said Nina.. ‘Florence 
and I are the only nice girls in it. Lois Cwmer 

isn’t as common as ^e others, but she’s so surly 

■ 

and disagreeable* that I never speak to her. if I can 
* help it. Still, I don’t minid the girls now we’ve got . 
such a. nice teacher, for I never notice them, any- 
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way; and though of coursp it’s disagreeable to have 

, » 
such girls in the class, I wouldn’t leave on ^their ac¬ 
count now.’ 

‘ I think it’s very strange that ivfr. Pearsall should ^ 
put such girls in a class with you and Florence,’said 
her mother. ‘ He ought not to expect you ta mix with 

them, and-I’m glad you don’t notice them. Perhaps 

♦ 

they will leave of their own accord when they find, that 
they are not wanted.’ 

* I might, have had some hopes of that {jefore Mrs. 
Morse took the class,’ said Nina, ‘but I don’t believe 
they will now, for I must say that on that one point 
they seem to agree with me in liking her.* 

* I shouldn’t think she would want to have any¬ 
thing to do with them,’ said the mother, glancing 
proudly at the pretty face crowned with masses of 
fluffy golden hair. ‘ It would be so much better if 
slie had a class of nice, refined girls. It’s a waste of 
time to try to benefit such girls as those three factory 
hands, or whatever they are, for all their thoughts are 
on dress, and frightful taste they ’have too. The com¬ 
bination of colours on that Smith girl’s hat made me- 
actually shudder. She was sitting in one of those side 
pews> where I could not help seeing her eveiy time 
I raised my eyes.’ 

Any one who had observed the dresses of the two 
girls in the afternoon would have thought that Nina’s 
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dress had cost more thought as well as more money 
than Etta's, but this did not occur to Mrs. Maynard. 
It was only in Niijfi’s poorer classmates that she con¬ 
sidered an undue attention to dress reprehensible, and 
it was really their lack of taste that she regarded as 

theirchief offence. 

« 

* You would shudder all the time, mamma, if you sat 

• * 

beside them in Sunday-school,’ laughed Nina, as she 
passed Ji6r cup to be refilled with the fragrant tea, and 
she proceeded to give an amusing account of Etta’s 
.jewelry and her pride in it. . 

If Mrs. Morse could have heard the conversation, 
she might well have doubted whether she could ever 
carry out the' task she had deterrnined upon, of bring¬ 
ing these inharmonious elements in her class into 
unity. 

In the one short hour she had spent with these girls 

she had gained a tolerably good idea of the diversity 

* • 

of tjjeir interests, and of the difficulty in finding one 
commofi ground upon which they could all meet. 

If er first task mu^t be to win their hearts, and then 
by means of this human love she cpuld lead them to 
their Saviour, With such an object before her, she 
trusted that by patience and tact she should win the 
affections ©f even the pctverse Lois. Impulsive Nina and 
frank, ou^spokei Mattie had already, responded to her 
interest in them); and as she recalled the lovingpressure 
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of Nina’s hand and Mattie’s expressed pleasure, she 
felt that she had made a good beginning in ber new 
work. . , 

' *As Mattie walked homeward with Etta, who lived in 
the same street, the conversation naturally turned Upon 
their new teacher. .Mattie was an affectionate, Ha™- 

t 

hearted girl, and Mrs. Morse’s kindly manner had 
completely won her heart. Her previous teachef had 
unfortunately shown a marked preference .ibr Florence 
and Nina, and Mattie had strongly resented it; while 
her experience with the crther teachers who had. 
taken charge of the class temporarily had confirmed 
her in the idea that no td&cher would take any ir)terest 
in her or in her two friends, whose cause she made 
her own. 

Sensitive though she was to slights, real or f«inded» 

* 4 

she could not detect the slightest partiality in' Mrs. 
Morse’s mannerj and the smile with which she returned 

A » ' 

Nina’s hand-clasp had not.been more kindly tha^ the 
pleased expression with which ^e had listened to 
Mattie’s impulsive approval of her new teacher, 

* I was beginning to think 1 would quit going to 
Sunday-school,’ Etta remarked; * but I belieiy rni’ 
going to like Mrs. Morse better than I ever 
one.* 

I . ' 4 

^Well, I«know 1 do,’ said Mattie, em^atically. *She 
was just every bit as nice to us as she was to those two 
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stuck-up things, and I was ashaitied of the way Lois 

Cramer ^cted to her when she was so pleasant. She’s a 

• 

cross, ugly thing, aiprway, and I don’t believe she’s ever 
civil to any one. I mean to study real hard this we^, 
and show Mrs. Morse that I can learn as well as any- 
bodyt^ven if I couldn’t anWer a.single question to¬ 
day.* 

‘ Didn’t she make the lesson intferesting ? ’ asked Etta. 

‘ I never expected any one could possibly make it so 

much like a story. Well, here I am rt home already. 

» 

Can’t you come in ^ little while ? ’ 

* No; I must hurry home, for it’s my night for getting 
supper,’ answered Mattie.^ 

So Etta bade her friend good-bye reluctantly, and 

* I 

lingered on the *door-step for a few moments to chat 
with a neighbour who had bi ought her baby out for a 
little fresh air. 

At last she left the outdoor sunshine and went 
* 

slow^ up the steep flights, of stairs that must be as¬ 
cended before she could reach the two rooms she called 
home. Not a very inviting home, for there was nothing 
cosy or home-like in its appearance, although it ‘was 

scrupulously clean, and the elderly woman who sat 

« • 

;.by the window reading*was the very impersonation of 
neatness, 

She looked up, with an impatient expression upon, 
her sharp-featured face, as Etta entered. 

C% 
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‘ So you’ve got home at last! ’ was her salutation. 

Here I’ve been waiting half an hour or more to go out 
while you’ve been dawdling alon^ home. Now you 
taike off your things and get the kettle on.- I’ll be back 
by the time supper’s ready ;’ and she went out, closing 
fhe door after her with an energy that showq§ her 
annoyance. 

A sullen look clouded Etta’s bright face. ‘She’s 
bound to find something to scold about, of course,’ she 
nurmured, angrily. ‘ I can’t have a minute to myself 
Sundays, or week-days either, for the matter of that. 
If I say a word back to her, then she begins to tell me 
all she’s done for me ; afid I s’pose she has been good 
to me, though I’d rather have been brought up in an 
orphan asylum than have it thrown at me every time I 

don’t please her.’ 

% • 

Etta’s father and mother had died within a few 
* short weeks of each other, when she was but a little over 
a year old; and vpry reluctantly ‘her father’s maiden 
sister had assumed the responsibility of caringf* for the 

k 

little orphan. 

She was not fond of children, and had but a slender 
stock of patience to expend .upon them, and she 
regarded it as a great trial that she should be obliged, 
to bring a cjiild into the’quiet, orderly room she called 
, home, and thus add to her epepenses. Only a feeling of 
family pride had influenced her to offer to take Etta, 
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She felt as if it would be a disgrace to the family 
to have her niece placed in an orphan asylum, and 
for this sole rea^n she had opened. her home to 
her. 

In some ways she “had cared for the child faith- 
full 5 /?and ft never entered "her mind that she had not 
done her whole duty to the motherless little one. 
Etta had always been comfortably, if plainly, clad, 

arfd she had never wanted for an abundance of 

* 

plain, wholesome food ; but there her aunt’s care had 
ceased. 

Martha Smith was not an affectionate or demon¬ 
strative woman, and c^n *if her heart had watmed * 
♦ 

towards the child, she would probably not have given 
any outward sign of her affection. Looking upon 
her only as an unwelcome encumbrance, she treated 
her with a coldness that was as hard to bear as actual 
unkindness for a girl of Etta’s^ impulsive, loving 
natwre. 

Almost fronl babyhood she keenly felt*hex unwelcome 
dependence upon "her aunt, and she looked eagerly for¬ 
ward to earning her own living. When she was' only 
eight years old she haW left school, to take a position as 
c^sh-girl in the large dry-goods store in which she was 
now a s^swoman ; and the happiest part of her, life 
had been since ^^she could feel that she was paying 
her own way at home, and could spend all her 
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earnings over the amount of her board on dress and 
ornaments. 

Considering her loveless life, with so brief a space 
of childhood, it was not to be wondered at that her face 



In the depths of her heart lurked a passionate longing 

for love, and though she never spoke of this feeling, 

she envied Mattie Brown the large family of little 

brothers and sisters who clung about their good-natui%d 

elder ’sister as soon as she entered the house, and 
. ♦ 

whose innumerable needs were always draining Mattie's 
purse. 

Ejtta bitterly contrasted heii home with her friend's. 
The perfect neatness of the rooms she shared with her 
aunt was missing at Mattie’s, for disorder and untidiness 
were rampant^where there were so many li^le*ones, * and 
only one pair of hands to do everything with,’ as the 
mother complained sometimes 

Mrs. Brown could ill alfford to spare her eldest 

o 

daughter’s help, and yet her weekly wages were a great 
assi^stance to the slender means ox the family; so 
^the mother struggled on as best she might, knowing 
lihat Mattie’s willing hands wouldlcome*to her rescue in 
the evening 

But Etta forgot to note the disorder; 'fehe only 
thought *of the welcome that awaited^ Mattie* in the 
evenings from all, fron} the tired father, grimy With his 
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work in the coalyard, down to Nan, the wee, toddling 
baby; and she wondered bitterly why her aunt coul3 
not be different acid show her some of the love that 
others had in such abundance. 

Once Mattie guessed at her friend's feeling.. One 

^ * 

evening when £tta had gone home with her she had 
bidden little Nan hug her; and as Etta felt the soft 
baby arms clasp tightly about her neck a stifift rush of 
t^s filled her ey^s, and she buried her face* in the 
plump neck and kept it hidden there till Nan grew 
restles% ufider the prolonged embrace. 

Mattie saw the wet eyes and guessed at the cause, 
but with unusual tact slje dfd not speak of it, and only 
did her best to make Etta feel that she had a place in 
the home circle. 

If Mattie had been disposed to look about her for 

♦ 

causes of self-pity, she might have foiyid abundant 
rea^tm to be dissatisfied with her lot in life; but her 
buoyant, hopeful disposition, abounding in good-nature 
towards every one with whom, she came in contact, 
made her contented and happy True, she worked 
hard, and most of her earnings had to go into the 
general household fuW ; but she loved the little ones so 
dearly that she did not grudge the money that was 
expeudeti on their necessities. She never contra^ed 
her life with that of young girls outwardly more 
favoured, who came into the store to make purchases. 
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apparently as free from care as butterflies. She only 
fooked at the lives of hen companions, and in this 
comparison her own life seemed | very happy one, 
though Nina and Florence, oi^ even Lois, might 
.have looked rather scornfully upon her home sur¬ 
roundings. 




NORA 



■ ORA DAVIS h\ed but a few doors from Mattie, 
and as the tw^ |:[irls were employed in the 
same store,, they usually came and went to¬ 
gether They were fast friends as well as companions, 
and Nora looked to Mattie as her champion m any 
trouble she might get into in business or among her 
companions. 

fitt^ did the same, so Mattie was decidedly the leader 
of the trio Mrs MoVse had discerned this fact in a very 
few minutes’ observation, and sljc knew that in w inning 
Mattie she had won Nora and Etta also 
Perhaps i^ora’s home was ^rather above that of her 
two companions in the mattery of comfort and display 
Her father was a good mechanic and earned fair wa*ges, 
which enabled him to make a very comfortable home 
for his family; and as Nora’s stepmother was of an 
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-ambitious turn of mind, the little parldUr was gorg^us 
with bright-coloured tidies and showy chromos. 

Nfora^s earnings were alrnost entirely spent upon Jier 
wardrobe, for her’father insisted that she should pay no , 
more towards her own support than her stepbrother did 
towards his expenses ; and as he was a mischievous, fun'- 
loving boy, who did not take kindly to labour of any 
kind, he was far more frequently out of employment 
than at work. Although Nora often complained of 
her stepmother’s {Partiality to Tom, still she was very 
kindly treated as a general thing. It was only when 
her wishes and Tom’s came into collision that she was 
obliged to give up her own way; and this was rarely 
the case, for Tom was fond of his stepsister and did not 
exact much self-denial from her. 

« . 

As the little family gathered around the supper-table 
Nora gleefully announced that she had a new Sunday- 
school teacher, and after enlarging upon Mrs. Morse’s 
pleasant manners and kind face, she repeated all tiiat 
she could remember of,the lesson. 

Even her father grew interested and lazd down the 

Sunday newspaper, that he was trying to read between 
^ * • 

the mouthfuls of supper, while he-listened. 

*1 hope you’ll be able to keep her,’ h^ said when 
N.ora paused for breath. *Your class has bedh having 
such bad luck with your teachers that I shouldn’t be 
surprised if this one left you before long.' She mdstt be 
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a smaiT one t8 tell you all that in one lesson. 1 
shouldn’t mihd hearing her talk* myself.’, 

*Oh, she makeft everything just like a* story,'* an¬ 
swered Nora, ‘She gave Us something to study for 
next Sunday too. We never had a teacher that did 
fhat before. Why, I never even thought* of looking ta 
see where the lesson was till I got to Sunday-school. 
1 guess I’m going to like her first-rate too*. She don’t 
seem to like those two dressed-up girls a bit better than 
the rest of ns.’ 

‘ Goodness knows you’re as good a any one else, as 
far as dressing goes,’ said her mother, looking at Nora’s 
showy dress half proudjy, Y'ou put nigh every cent 
you earn on your back, and it all shows for its cost top. 
In my 'eyes you look a heap more stylish than that 
Estabrook girl, if her father is rich. She shows no 

I 

taste about her clothes; she always uears such dark 
quiet things, that you might think they didn’t cost any¬ 
thing unless yon looked at them well.’ And Mrs. 
Davis* "eyes rested with evident admiration upon Nora’s 
jacket of crimson cotton velvet^ith its bright buttons. 

‘Anyhow, sis, you’re the best-looking girl of the 
whole crowd,* said Tom, with a look of^pride; and 
Nora*s face^ grew bright as she listened to the words 
of praisfe* 

In the secret depths of her heart she felt that there 
was somedung about Florence Estabrook’s toilets that 
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she could not hope to approach, no mfttter how showy 

her cheap satins and bright velvet might be; and she 

had*enough taste to prefer Florence'%rich though quiet 

costume to her own, although she had not the faintest 

♦ 

idea how to produce the same results. 

Still she had a great deal of faith in her mother'^ 
taste, for was not her parlouf far superior to that of 
any of the neighbours? So Mrs. Davis’ assurance 
that her dresses were far prettier than Florence’s com¬ 
forted her not a little, for she was intensely jealous 
of her classmate. 


After supper, when the dishes were washed and put 

away, Nora put on her hat and.went to Mattie’s house, 

according to her usual custom. 

As she reached the door the sound of rattling dishes 

‘prpvcd to her that she had been more expeditious 

« 

than Mattie in clearing away the tea-things and getting 
ready for their evening walk, so she was not surprised 


when she entered the room to see Mattie, enveloped 
in a huge apron, vigorously attacking the great pile 


of unwashed plates a^ cups and saucers, with the 
children glustercd so closely about her that their efforts 


to help retarded rather than aided the completion of 


the task. 


The tired mother ^wung slowly backward and for- 
ward in the big, old-fashioned rocking-chair in which 
Mattie had forcibly installed her, and as she enjoyed 
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the rare luxury of rest, watched eldest daughter 
with evident affection and pride. 

‘Now, Nan, shalj I have to fish you out of the di|h- 
water and put you in the oven to dry?’ demanded 

w 

Mattie with mock severity, as she found that the baby 
had taken advantage ■ of her momentary inattention 
when she turned to greet Nora, and had tried her best 
to drag herself out of her high chair into the dish-pan. 

‘ I’ll hold her. Come here to me. Nan, won’t you ?’ 
asked Nora,; but the baby.drooped her head shyly and 
put her dirty finger in her mouth. . 

‘ She’ll* be all right here if I keep watch of her,’ said 
Mattie. ‘ She isn’t clean etfough for you to take when 
you have your best dress on, anyhow. You wouldn’t 
think, to look at her, that she’s' been , washed twice to- 
day. She don’t keep clean while I’m dressing her; 
but I s*f)ose dirt makes you all the sweeter, doesn't 
it, Nan?’ 

Xhe little one laughed and made unintelligible efforts 
- to ajilwer; then, finding Nora’s eyes upon her. she 
hid her face^in her fat arms and peeped shyly through 
them. 

‘Is Etta coming around?’ asked Nora. 

♦ . 

‘ Yes, if she can get off from her aunt. We got home 
so late' last Sunday night that she said Etta shouldn’t 
go any more; so maybe she can’t beg off. I told her 

ii * 

. we would stop for her, anyhow.’ 
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* Her aunt is a^ul strict with her,’ remarked Nora; 

‘ I’d hate to .have to live with her. A stepmother’s bad 
enjpugh.’ • ^ • 

‘ I ’don’t see why she wouldn’t let the poor girl go 
for a walk Sunday evening,’ remarked Mrs. Brown, 
who had no idea of restraining Mattie in anything’she 
wanted to do. ‘ You’re shut up in the store eveiy day 
from morning till night, and a little fresh air on Sunday 
ain’t any more than you need and deserve. There 
can’t* any harm come to you when you all go together 
so.* 

‘There, now I’m done!’ exclaimed Mattie, tri- 

umphantly as she drew the last knife fron^j|the greasy 

dish-water and wiped it on the questionable-looking 

towel. Clean towels ahd an abundance of hot water, 

and *soap were unnecessary luxuries In dish-washing, 

according to Mrs. Brown’s notions, and as none of the 

family, were fastidious, no one ever offered any 

objection to her way of doing things. . • 

• * , 

Mattie unfastened the big apron and tossed it aside, 
and, going to a small looking-glass that hung on the 
wall, began to arrange her hair with the comb which 
depended from a string. The dark hair that, left to 
itself, would have fallen Mn little wavy .Jocks about 
her forehead, .wa^ combed and fri:;zled with a hot 
slate-pencil ^till it resembled the mane of a shaggy 
Shetland pony. 
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Just as Mattie was putting on Iftr hat with great 

care, so as not \o disarfange a hair, Etta’s steps were 

heard on the stairs, and in another moment she entered 

• ^ 
the room, breathless with rapid walking, and threw 


herself into the’ nearest chair, 

Ml Such a time as I’ve had ^ to get to come! ’ she 
ipanted. ‘ I tell you, I had td put my wits to work to 
get off! I told aunt our new teacher wanted us all to 
^ to church to-night, and so she let me come. I must 


get back eafly now, or I’ll get into ah awful scrape. If 
she mistrusts I hatren’t been to chjurch, he won’t let me 
off again.’ 

The girls laughed at whai they considered a clever 
ruse, and ^rs. Brown joined them 

‘ ril tell you what we’ll do,’ said Mattie, * we’ll all 
walk along together right past the house, just as if we 
were on our way to church, and then she won’t be 
^spccting anything ; and I’ll see that you get home 
Jgain by a quarter past nine at the latest, Etta; so 
^ou needn’t Worry.* 

A few moments later the three girls walked de- 

• ^ t 

corously along on the side of the street opposite Etta’s 
home, and Aunt Martha, looking' from behind her 
curtains, saw them going in the direction of the church, 
an^ littlj suspected that it was. part of the plan to 
deceive her.* 

It was realty irom a ucsire to do her duty to her 
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niece that she had forbidden the Sunday evening walks, 
which lasted sometimes till as late as halfrpast ten; 
and, knowing, nothnig of the young men who accom¬ 
panied the three girls, she had determined to put a stop 
to the matter by keeping Etta at home with her in the 
evenings. 

When, however, Etta had told her that the minister’s 
wife had taken the class of which she was a member, 
Aunt Martha thought it very probable that sj|e had 
urged the girls to attend church in the eveiiing; and as 
Etta evidently liked her, Miss Siftith thought her 
niece’s desire to go to church a* very natural.one. 

After the trio were safely out of Aunt Martha’s range 

• * _ 

of vision they turned into another street, ana were pre¬ 
sently joined by three overgrown boys or very young 
men, and the party walked on together, laughing and 
talking noisily and merrily. . 

If Mrs. Morse could have listened to- them, she 
might have been wellnigh in despair at the thought 
of ever producing serious impressions on • minds 
apparently so^ unimpressible and .frivolbus. 
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a .A^NTH had passed slowly away^ and Mrs. 
Mo^se was begin«iin^ to hope that. she had 
won for herself a place in the hearts of all 
her class but two. '• 

‘ Florence still maintained her haughty, indifferent 
demeanour, and although she was too intelligent a girl 
not to be interested in the lesson, when Mrs. Morse 
spared no pains to make it attractive as well as instruc¬ 
tive/she concealed her interest as much as possible» and 
was unapproachable on all other subjects. 

‘ Nina’s aflection for her teacher Was no passing 
, fancy, as Florence constantly predicted it would soon 
become, but hdt warm heart responded to Mrs: Morse’s 
affectionate interest, and she was e&ger to prove 
her love by doing all that she could to ple^ise her 
teacher. 
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Mattie, Etta, and Nora were the lady’s faithful ad¬ 
herents, and spared no efforts to have a perfect lesson, 
that they might win her smile' of (approval. But Lois 
still remained as frigid as at first; and though the look 
of unhappiness on the young face won Mrs. Morse’s 
tendy pity, notwithstanding this scholar’s repelling 
manner, she could not gain the.least response from 
the reserved girl. 

One Sunday Mrs. ‘Morse asked for the street and 
number of each scholar’s residenee, telling them that 
she hoped to call on each of them during the ensuing 
week. 

Lois’ very evident unwillingness* to give her address 
was so marked that the girls looked at her in wonder, 

4 « 

but Mrs. Morse did not appear to notice it. 

‘‘I should think she’d be ashamed to act that way 
to Mrs. Morse—just as if she didn’t want her to come!’ 
whispered Mattie, indignantly; and she tried to atone for 
Lois’ rudeness by earnestly urging Mrs. Morse to*come 
after,business hours, s© that she would surely be at 
home. She cast a defiant glance at Florence and Nina 
as she spoke of her employment at the *store, but her 
face, lost eveiy expression save that of pleasure when 
‘ Mrs. Morse said kindly, 

‘I will come Wednesday evening about hftlf-past six, 
if that time will suit y6u[ Mattie, and then we can go to 
prayer-meeting together from your house.’ 
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Mattie joyfully assented to this plan, and reading 
the unspoken wish on the faces of'her two friends, 
she added, * May Bltta and Nora come too and go 
with us?' 

‘Yes; that will be a very nice plan,’ answered Mrs. 

Morse, cordially; and,Nina looked up with an expression 

which, unfortunately, was very easy to interpret. 

‘ Will Mrs Morse really be seen with those awful girls 

« 

in the street ? ’ she thought in horrified surprise. • ‘ Why, 
I wouldn’t walk as far as the corner with such a common¬ 
looking set. I don’t see how she can bear to think of it. 
But then she’s so good and sweet, I believe she would 
do anything to make eveiv sucli girls as those happy; ’ 
and the expression of disdain softened into a look of 
loving admiration.* 

' There was one point of mutual sympathy already 

between the girls she looked down upon and her own 

dainty self, namely, their affection for their teacher; but 

*» 

so far*it had not drawn them nearer together. 

Mrs. Morse determined to visit Lois on 'Monday 
afternoon, and she hoped that possibly she might better 
understand this strange girl if she tried to’ make her 
acquaintance at her own home, where she would be 
more apt to be her natural self than in §unday-school, 
among the” girls towards whom she cherished $uch a 
dislike. 

She knew that Lois attended school, so she deferred 

^ I 
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her visit till after school hours, that she might find her ' 
at home; but in this she was disappointed. 

Mrs. Cramer came to the door®in .response to her 
knock, and when she introduced herself and inquired 
for Lois) said that Lois was taking her music lesson, and 
would not be at home till six o’clock; but’she so 
cordially urged Mrs. Morse to come in that she gladly 
consented, hoping to learn something of her pupil frbm 
Lois’ mother.** 

The frail little figure among the pillow., in the great 
rocking-chair caught the visitor’s eye immediately, and 
she went towards Bertie with a smile that won him at 
once, shy though he usually was with stranjgcrs. 4 

‘ Bertie, .this is sister’s Sunday-school* teacher,* said his 
mother, and the child looked up with a bright smile of 
welcome. 

* Lois told me about you,’ he said. * She ^aid I would 
like j^ou, and I* do.’ 

• The innocent words brought a double pleasure to 
Mrs. Mdtse as she stooped to kiss the sweet upturned 
face. So Lois had not really h|pen as unapproachable 
as ^he had seemed, and her icy indifiference had been 
simulated, in part at least, or she would not have told 
her little brother that he would like her teacher. 

The hour that passed away almost unheeded in its 
flight was a pleasant ofie to all, and Mts, M'orse felt 
that she was becoming acquainted with a very diflerent 
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Lois from the silent, sullen girl wno sat in her class 
every ‘Sunday and repelled all her kihdneSs so per¬ 
sistently. 

The mother spoke lovingly of Lois’ thoughtfulness,’ 
her sunshiny ways, and the pefsistence with which she 

was trying to fit herself for a -teacher, that she might 

• 

lighten the cares which rested so heavily upon her 
mother’s shoulders. 

‘ She is perfectly devoted to Bertie, and I do. not 

n 

know how he wqpld get along without her. He thinks 
her arms rest him even better than mine when he has 
pain, and he .is hardly ever out of her arms when she is 
home. I think she grieves far more because Beitic 
has to go without so many things that he needs than 
because she has to go without so many of the pleasures 
that most girls of her age enjoy. Her one thought is 
of Bertie.* 

‘ Sister’s so good to me,’ sighed the child with a look 
of lowing content as he heard Lois.’ praises 

‘t>on^t yoii love Lois too?’ he asked presently. 

* Indeed I do,* answered Mrs. Morse, earnestly, foi'the 
affectionate interest which'she felt for Lois simply as a 
member of her class warmed into love, as she learned 
of the sorrow that had clouded the young life and of 
her^unselfishness and thoughtfulness at home. 

The unhappy expression, 'then, had not been the 
result of a sullen disposition, and Mrs* Morse was more* 
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fully determined than ■ before to win Lois’ friendship in 
spite of her reserve. . 

‘ I think you could hold me likc^Lois does,’ went on 
Bertie, looking wistfully at Mrs. Morse. 

‘ Oh, Bertie dear, let mother hold you if you are tired 
of sitting still,’ exclaimed Mrs. Cramer. 

But Mrs. Morse interposed. ‘ I should so like to hold 

him a little while, Mrs. Cramer, if you think I can make 
« 

him comfortable;’ and she was so evidently in earnek 
that Mrs. Cramer yielded. 

In a few moments Bertie was comfortably nestled in 
his new friend’s motherly arms; and Mrs. Morse, looking 
down upon her light buirdei^ so pitifully wasted and 
misshapen, marked the perfect fragile beauty of tho 
little face and the depth of violet blue eyes with their 
golden-brown ’ fringes. 

The mother sat by with a pleased expression while 
Mrs. Morse devoted herself to*the child’s entertainment 
for a few minutes and amused him With some nprsery 
tales that were new to him. 

A light step came swiftly up stairs, and Bertie sat 
upright, a radiant look of expectancy lighting his face. 

* That’s sister Lois! ’ he said, joyfully. 

As the footsteps reached the last flight of stairs a 
little trilling song was-heard, and in an instant the door 
was thrown open and, Lois-came in, her face so bright 
that Mrs. Morse srearcely recognised her. 
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' Well, Bertie, darling,* she began; then she saw that 
the little family were not alone, and, as swiftly as a 
curtain falls, the brigfit look vanished and the old defiant, 
sullen expression took its place. 

‘ Good afternoon, Mrs. Morse,* she said, so coldly that 
her mother glanced at her in pained surprise. 

‘Aren’t*you going to kiss me, sister?’ queried Bertie 
in. grieved tones, as he lifted his face jn vain for the 
usual caress. 

It was .evident to Mrs. Morse that Lois was not 
pleased at seeing him in her arms; but as she stooped 
and gave him the kiss he asked for her manner to the 
, child was as loving as it was cold to others. 

‘What did you learn to sing to-day, Lois?* asked 

Bert'ie, as his sister laid her music-roll on the piano and 

removed her hat and coat. ‘Doesn’t she sing beau- 
> * 

tifully ?* he went on, looking at Mrs. Morse. 

‘ I never heard her, dear,’ Mrs. Morse had to answer, 

* . 

though her response brought a look of surprise to the 
mother^s face. 

‘ Never heard my Lois sing ?’ asked Bertie in surprise 
that was half pity. ‘ Do. sing something right now, 
won’t you, sister, so she can hear you ? * 

Lois tried in vain to pacify the child without yielding 
to his entreaty, but his persistence overcame her 
reluctance,.and seating herself at the piano, she struck 
a few chords, and began to sing a simple childish song 
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that Bertie loved. Mrs. Morse looked at the singer 
in iVonder as the sweet, pure tones rang out, and she 
marvelled that Lois* could be so chaijlr o( her gifl: and 
so unwilling to use it. 

Words of .warm admiration involunta!Hly escajSed 
the visitor as the song ceased, buf Lois hi^ed diem 
not'; she only looked at the childish face^ to ‘ meet 
the look of happiness that her song always brought 
there. 

« * 

Verily she was incomprehensible, an<l Mrs. Morse 

began to doubt her ability ever to reach this heart; 

which seemed hidden behind a mask of ice. 

• • 

But the sun^s bright rays can thaw the most stubborn 
. • * 
ice, and so Mrs. Morse determined that her love for 

Lois and her earnest desire to do her good should 

shine steadily upon her till her pride and reserve should 

melt away. 

Reluctantly she. rose to go, placing Bertie* tenderly 

iff ^ 

in his^i sister’s arms, and when she**beot"tQ kiss.lum 
farewell she imprinted a kiss on the girlish face above 


• a * ' • 

It . 

* Bertie and I are friends already,’ she said, softly. 
‘ 1 hopp you will* soon be friends with me tod,^LoIs.’ 


There was no response, and though' hjrs. Horse 
fanci^ that for a moment a softer expression took 
the place of the defiant one, it vanished* so swiftly ;that 
she could*not be sure pf it 
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There was no way to account for Lois* apparently 

' > 

unreasonable dislike, and as her teacher walked swiftly 
homeward she Set^mihed not to be discouraged by it, 
eyen though it might be. long weeks before she could 
win the pei^erse girl's friendship. 
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door had scarcely closed beliind Mrs. Morse 
before Lois’ mother turned towards her with 
a loolc of surprised reproof. 

‘ My dear Lois, what is the matter with you ? • *1 
should not wonder if Mrs, Morse never came here again, 
you were so ungracious and cold in your manner; and 
^e waft so pleasant, too, that you had not the ]east 
reason for being rude.’ 

‘I don’t think I was rude, mother,’ answered Lois, 
bending over Bertie to hide her flushed cheeks. * I 
didn’t intend to make a fuss over her, for I didn’t want 
her to come, in the first place, and she knew it, and I 
don’t want her to come again ; so I don’t mean to act 
as if I were glad to see her.’ 

‘ But why don’t you want her to come?’ ask^ the 
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mother in puzzled inquiry. *She is so friendly and 
took such an interest in Bertie— 

‘ But I don t her friendship nor any one qlse’s,’ 
interrupted Lois, her eyes flashing. ’ * Mother, don't 

•a. i • 

you know what friendship is worth? Didn’t we find 

t 

out when father died how little our friends cared for 
us ?. Just as long as we had a lovely home, it was all 
right; but as soon as we had to sell everything and 
come and live in these little cramped-up rooms in this 

narrow, street, our friends .all left us to do what we 

• « 

‘chose, I made up my mind then that I would never 
trust anybody again nor make new friends, and I mean 
to keep to my resolution.,I hate everybody in the world 
except you and Bertie, and I don’t want anybody to 
like me!’ And gently putting the amazed child down 
into his nest of pillows, this sixteen-year-old misan¬ 
thrope w^t into her room and threw herself down 
on the bed to burst into a storm of passionate weeping. 

She would not listen to the words her moth^ would 
have uttered, when she tried to show her how much 
they still had to be thankful for, even if riqhes and 
friends had failed them. Lois shook her head de¬ 
cisively. 

‘ No, mother, it’a no use, for you to talk,’ she said, 
drearily, • *Ypu can’t make me believe that we’ve got 
anything to be thankful for. We are so poor that we 
can’t ^et enough even of the necessaries of life, not to 
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say anything about the comforts. Poor darling little 

•Bertie suffers ’most all the time, and there Are so many 

things that he ought to have that h% doesn’t j you know 
• • 

it yourself, and the only thing* I have to look forward 

to is the time when I can earn enough money to get 

him things, and that seems so far off that I cau*t wait 

patiently. Don’t tell me to look on the bright side ; 

tfiere isn’t any; and there isn’t any use in making 

believe about it. And I don’t want strangers to come 

« 

here and see everything and shudder* at Bertie’s 
.back! ’ and the girl’s convulsive sobs, broke forth 
again. 

‘ But, dearest, Mrs. Morse ^yas as loving and kind to 
Bertie as any one could be,’ said her motl^er. ‘ I really 
think he enjoyed her visit more than he has enjoyed 
anything for some time.’ 

But* this speech only added to Lois’* anger. ‘ I 
don’t* want* him to enjoy her visits,’ ^she burst out 
passionately. ‘ I* want to make him happy myself.*. 

Mrs. Cramer saw that nothing she could say would 
have any effect upon Lois in her present state of 
mind, so she deft her to exhausjt heir anger in tears 
while she, busied herself in* making preparations for 
supper. 

Lois‘wept on, hot, bitter, tears coursing• like rain 

^ « 

down her cheeks, till at last she heard Bertie's voice 
calling lier. 
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‘Sister, won’t you come to Bertie?' he entreated. 
‘Please come.* 

Obedient to the Summons she could not withstand, 
thot^h her ears might be deaf to all else, she called 

4 ' * * ■* 

bapk, 'In a minute, Bertie,'and hastily bathed her face 
and ^es 'and tried to suppress the sobs which still 
shook her frame. 

Then, thankful for the gathering twilight that shadowdU 

her face from'the child’s eyes, she sat down on the floor 

■ 

. before his chair, and laying her head m liis lap let the 
little hands toy lovingly with her hair, now and then 
pressing one of them passionately’to her lips. 

Such outbursts were rare with Lois, and her softened, 

T * • 

gende pianifer through the rest of the evening showed 
. that she^ was penitent for the hasty, rebellious words 
which she knew had grieved her mother. 

'IPiis flrst visit was only the forerifnner of many which 
Mrs. Morse .made, and Bertie soon learned to watch 
for ber‘.nearly as eagerly as he .did for Lois. Mrs. 
Cramer* too, always had a warm welcome awaiting her 
neiv iketoi 

Mrs* Morse never failed to bring some little gift to 
Bertie that knew would delight the child. Some- 
^ times It was^ A. jtfcy orange of a tempting bunch of 
gr»<^ aat^iggain it would be some flowers as swefet and 
Bi^ie htmsf If. 

times a tarriage had been placed at Mrsi 
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Morse’s disposal, and ’ then Bertie had enjoyed the 
rare, almost unknown luxury of a drive through the 
park. 

Lois had brought herself to accept Mrs. Morse’s * 
invitation to accompany them on these occasions ; not 
that she cared for the ride, but because she wanted to 
watch ber darling’s rapture, hard though it was for her 
jealous nature to see him revelling in a joy which it had . 
not been hers to give him. She had held him in her 
arms, and he nestled closely to her, uttering little ex¬ 
clamations of delight now and then as Ris happiness 
overflowed in words. A delicate pink flush had stained 
the cheeks that were beginning to grow .so transparently 
white and waxen, and the languid eyes sparkled with 
childish pleasure. 

These rides were great events in little Bertie’s life, 
and h*e never grew tired of recalling what he had seen 
while he was in the carriage. 

One ride had been taken early in the spring, and the 
carriage had been stopped until a handful of fragrant, 
blue violets were gathered for Bertie* 

Eyen Lois, cold and reserved as she still was in her 
manner towards Mrs. Morse, could not but feel grateful 
to her for the happiness she was the^ncans of brinsinm 
into the child’s lonely, suffering life. 

Lois would not«admit evibn to herself die new fear 

* j • 

iVhich had taken possession of her as she noticed how 
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much lighter her loved burden became and how thin 
and frail the little hands had grown. 

Suppose Bertie sj^ould.bq growing worse ? Suppose 
—but she would not think of sich a thing. He should 
riot die ; surely he was not going to be taken away from 
her when she loved him so dearly ? No ; she would soon 
begin to earn money and buy for him herself all the nice 
things that Mrs. Morse was sending him now, and more 
too, and then he would be strong and well. She would 
take him to J:he wisest and most skilful of physicians, 
and perhaps-^joyful possibility!—the-little crooked b&ck 
might be straightened and the wasted limbs restored. 

Lois could not hide from herself the fact that he was 
daily growing weaker, and that his appetite was in¬ 
creasingly capricious and slender. He turned away 
from plain food, and not even Lois’ affeotionate artifices 
could prevail bn him to eat. 

Paily Mrs. Morse sent some delicacy to the child, 

who ^ad found a warm place in her heart; for she could 

see, wh^ Lois , refused to believe, that the end of the 

little life of suffering was gently coming and that the 

• 

burden of pain would soon be lifted. 

Her pity, for, Lois grew apace, as she found how per¬ 
sist^ tly the young^girl shut her eyes to the sorrow that 
overclouded the near horizon, and she knew the blow 
would fkil heavily upon that loving heart when the 
bereavement came. 
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The mother, too, noted the change in Bertie with all 
the keenness of a mother’s eyes,"* and two or three times 
she tried to warn Lois that «her ^e^ure was slipping 
from her'grasp, but Liis would not be warned. She 
could not, would not, see the truth. 
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Supper was hurriedly eaten and cleared away, and 
Mattie helped her mother to make a‘ presentable 
toilet, while she urged h&p fatljier to don his coat 
and let his evening pipe wait until the visitor had 
departed. 


Mattie was his prime favourite, so hc^^^ielded with 

• ■ ' * V ' I 

scarcely a grumble. Just as the last on the 

mother’s h<Sad had been pushed into place, ahd 'Mattie 


had stepped back to admire her handiwork, Mrk Morse’s 
knock was heard, and the young g^rl rushed so hastily 
to open the door that, much to her dismay, she upset 


Nan. That small person took this most inconvenient 


opportunity to raise a dismal wail, and Mattie had to 
take her up in her arms and soothe her before she could 


answer Mrs. Morse’s knock. 


She greeted her teacher with unfeigned deligh^, and 
ushering her into the parlour brought up the fanSly one 
at a time, beginning with the father, and introduced 
them. This was a somewhat lengthy proce^, ,but at 
last it was over, and they were all disposed m uncom¬ 
fortable . attitudes around the room, looking as if they 
were rather too shy .to enjoy the visit muchi 

Nan still clung to Mattie’s neck, from which safe 
refuge she peeped shyly at the stranger. Mrs. Moi^ 
found it quite a task* to maintain the conversation, Ibr 
though the father and mother seem^ pleased at her 
visit they answered her only Jn monosyllables, until at 
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last she spoke of Mattie’s improvement in Sunday- 
school. Then both father and mother became con¬ 
versational and be^n. tb talk about their favourite 
daughter. 

‘ Our Mattie’s a good girl, if I do say it as shouldn’t,’ 
said her father ; and the mother chimed in, 

* I couldn’t make out for a day without her, that I 
couldn’t, for she’s such a help to me with the children. 
They’ll do anything for her, they’re so fond of her.’ 

Mattie’s face glowed with rosy-red confusion as her 
praises were thus publicly sounded ; and Nan, under¬ 
standing that the conversation had turned upon Sister 
Mattie, added her 'testimoiij|^ by proceeding to hug her 
so vigorously that her arms had to be loosened that 
Mattie might breathe. 

‘ I can easily believe that Mattie is not only a good 
daughter, but a loving, helpful sister, she is .such an 
attentive and willing scholar in Sunday-sphool,’ said 
Mrs. •Mqrse; and Mattie’s blushes deepened at this 
commendation from he/ loved teacher. 

Etta and Nora came in presently, and there were no 
more pauses in the conversation. Before many minutes 
it was time to start for prayer-meeting, a service which 
none of the girls had eVer attended, and concerning 
which they were not a little curious. 

‘Won’t you. come with us, Mr. Brown?’ asked Mrs. 
Morse, as Mattie went to put on her hat. 
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* Oh yes, father, do* come!' chimed in Mattie,;l de- 

lighted at-his having received mi invitation. 

And his wife added, ^ Yes, J6hn, you'd best go. You're 

all dnessed and ready to go, and it’a been a good while 

since you've been to meeting.' 

'thus urged Mr. Brown.could not summon upT courage 

to* refuse, although a tcmcmbrance of hjs deferred pipe 

made him wish he knew how to politely -and firmly 

decline. Still he was willing -to make considerate 

sacrifice to*please this lady, who seemed to take such 

an interest in his Mattie, and he hid his'reluctance and 

» , 

got his hat with apparent readiness. 

After the good-byes hac^been *said, and Mrs. Morse 

had delighted the mother by coaxing a kiss from pretty, 

* * 

pouting Nan, the church-goers passed out into the hall, 

and a short whispered consultation took place, between 

• " > 

the girls, the result of which was that Etta and Nora, to 
their great, delight, had. the coveted places on either 


side of Mrs. Morse, while Mattie walked sedately behind 
with her father. 

. It was quite an event to. Mr. Brown to be on his way 


to church. As he walked along he tried tb remember 
when he had last been within the walls of. a church, but 
the effort was too much for his memory an|i he. gave It 
up at last* V. 7 ' 

It quite a walk to the church, ai^ th^y'reached 
it just as &e bell was sounding its last suiumohsl ^ , " 
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Mr. Brown felt himself to be so much*of a stranger 

that he half dreaded th# attention he wajs afraid he 

■ 

would arouse ; but n« one* appeared to notice the little 

T 

party as they walke^l up the aisle, although soma few 
whispered comments were made, and more than one 
wondered ' who that’ was that Mrs. Morse had with 
her.* ‘ ■ • 

Mr, Brown was comfortably seated near enough to 
a ^as jet tO* be able easily to read the print in the 
copy of Gospel Hymns. that was placed in his hand, 
and Mattie sat beside him, her face bright with 
happiness^ 

Mr. Morse had learned tjjc secret of making a prayer¬ 
meeting interesting, and there was always some variety 

* 

in the exercises that kept them from falling into the rut 
of a regular routine. ■ 

To-night there was to be a service of song, and 

* t 

nothing could have pleased the strangers in the 
audience inore. 

All remembrance of the foregone pipe vani.shed as 
Mr, Brown listened to the sweet, spirited singing and 
heard Mattie’s.voice ringing out beside him, ‘singing as 
:gocd as any one,* he said to himself with a thrill of 
fatherly prii^e. , 

Th^e ^ere two brief intervals of Scripture reading 
and pray^, add ail the remainder of the hour was 
given to soz^v - The tunes were familiar ones to most 
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of the siudience, and even those 'who rarely sang could 
not resist joining in the melocfy. The hour passed all 
too quickly, and Mr. Brown*gavd*a start of surprise 
wherp the benediction 'was pronounced and the service 
was over. 

‘ Is it out already ? * he asked, turning to Mattie. 

. ‘ Yes,’ she answered as she saw the people leaving 
their seats. ‘ Wasn’t it nice, though, father ? ’ 

‘ Yes; I’d have been glad if it had lasted longer,’ he 
said as he left his seat. ‘I don’t know‘when I have 

a » 

heard such singing. I wish your mother could have 
heard it too. You must bring her some time, for I 
suppose you^ll be coming ^gain. How often do they 
have this, anyhow?’ 

‘ Every Wednesday night, Mrs. Morse said,* answered 
Maftie. 

Mrs. Morse was waiting for them by the church ' door, 
to, introduce Mr. Brown to her husband and to inquire 
how he had liked the service; and he was mor^ phased 
than he showed by the cordial hand-clasp and warm 
invitation to come again that he received from the 
minister. 

‘ There are certainly mighty nice fAlks in that church,’ 
he said as he walked homeward with Mattie. ‘You 
would really think Mr. Morse cSired whether I canie 
again or not, he seemed so hearty-like; arid he shook 
hands as‘if I had been a gentlemeUi.’ 
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, * Indeed they are nice/ answered Mattie enthusiasti¬ 
cally. ‘Mr. Morse is as nice as Mrs. Mdrse,’and that’s 
saying a good deal •for I honestly believe she’s the 
nicest person that eyer lived.’ 

m 

Mattie’s enthusiasm concerning her teacher was not 
destined to meet .with any check from her father, for 
he* had been so much pleased with her kind, pleasant^ 
manners that he was not disposed to do anything but 
concur in his daughter’s opinion. 

‘Well, how*did you like it?’ asket' the mother, as 
they reached home and found her vainly endeavouring 
to put Nai^ to sleep. 

* Oh, it was lovely!’ crird Mattie. ‘You give Nan 
to me,, mother, as soon as I get my things off, 
and father’ll tell you about it while I put her to 
sleep.’ ^ 

A few minutes later she was rocking backwards 
and forwards, singing the refrain of the hymns she 
had joined in that evening, while in the next room 
Mr. Brown gave his wife quite a detailed account of 
the evening’s service. 

■Altogether it had been an evening to be remem¬ 
bered in the BroWh family, and Mrs. Morse would* 
have felt ■wjpll* repaid for her long walk and visit if 
she had known what a new interest in ‘ the' school our 
Mattie belongs to’ had been awakened in the hearts 
of the father and mother by her invitation to the 
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prayer-meeting that evening smd her evident interest 
in Mattie.* As it was, she feit an additional alTeetios 

for htf ^Wrm-hearted, impulsive cidiolar, because she 

' '' ' ‘ ' 

appeared in such a Ipveable light at home. 



C. 




HE, .next Wednesday evening Mrs. Morse called 
Ijipon Etta, the girls* eagerly promising to meet 
iaer there and accr^nipany her again to prayer- 
meeting, 

Mattie was greatly disappointed that her father would 
not go with her, 

"‘You liked it so much last time I should think you 
would ymxi^i to go again, particularly when the minister 
him$eif Invited you/ she said reproachfully. 

’ ‘Well,maybe Til go again soon/ he answered, as he 
prepared for his after-supper lounge. ‘ You see, I ain^t 
washed and dressed, and it*s 'most too much work to go 
€^j|j^3^^i^day evening. I’ll go now and again, birt 
J60k for me to go always.*’ 

went'without him, determined 
ns#;;J^er ntm&iit efforts .the next Wednesday evening 
mm dressed in time. 
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Etta was by no means rejoiced at the prospect of a 
call from her teacher. • Suppose—and her heart beat 
faster at the thought—suppose her aunt should say 
something about her going to ’church Sunday evening, 
ahd her-deception should be discovered ! 

. It had become quite systematic; by this time, for she 
left the house without query or comment when the first 
bell was ringing, and returned just as the church-goers 
were filling the streets. 

If Aunt Martha should by any chance^ find out that 
she had been deceiving her all this time, what would she 
do ? Etta trembled at the thought of her anger, for she 
could be very severe when ^ she thought she Tiad an 
occasion, and Etta knew that she certainly deserved 
blame in this matter. 

She did not mention Mrs. Morse’s intended visit to 
« < 

her aunt, for she clung to the hope that possibly her 
aunt might chance to be out, and the danger in that 
way be averted. Her hopes were doomed to disaj^oint- 
ment, however, for directly after supper her aunt seated 
herself at the sewing-machine with a piece of work that 
Etta knew would occupy her for the entire evening. 

. She hoped for a little time that something might 
happen to detain Mrs. Morse arfd keep her from coming, 
but that wish, too, was frustrated, for even while she was 

m 

thinking of this Mrs. Mcxrse made her appearance. 

Now tfie only resource was to watch the conversation, 
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and whenever it seemed to wander towards the dangerous 
channel to turn it as quickly as possible. 

It was anything l|ut a .pleasant call for, Mr#. Morse, 
for Etta, who was always more or less shy and con¬ 
strained in her aunt’s presence, became doubly em¬ 
barrassed by her fear, and Miss Martha refused to be 
won'even by Mrs. Morse’s pleasant manner, and did not 
take any pains to hide her wish to return to her sewing 
as speedily as possible. 

Finding that Miss Martha was impadcnt to have her 
take her. leave, and .that Etta was so constrained and 

T , # 

apparently afraid of her aunt that the visit wa6 no 
pleasure to her, Mrs. Morse made but a brief call, ^nd 
Etta breathed freely when the door was safely closed 
behind her, and -no word had been spoken concerning 
her Sunday evenings. 

Mattie and Nora were waiting for her by the outer 
door, and Etta’s constraint vanished when the little 
party, had started on their way to church. 

The girls enjoyed the prayer-meeting no less than the 

it 

service of song on the preceding Wednesday evening, 
and Mattie brought a smile of approval to her teacher’s 
face by whispering, 

‘ I gtiess ril come all the time after this. ‘I didn't 
know how nice it was before.’ 

Mattie’s resolution meant that Etta and Nora would 

• * 

‘cortie to the same determination, for they always followed 
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their chosen leader in good as well as mischief, andiMrs. 
Morse felt that a great point was already gained. 

She had, much to rejoice over is her class. In many 

( 

ways there had been great improvenaents) but she had 
not-been able as yet to draw the discordant elements 
into harmony, and the jealousy and dislike between the 
girls seemed as strong as ever. 

Then, too, though without exception they all studied 
their Sunday-school lessons diligently and intelligently,^ 
and seemed interested in their teacher’s explanations, 
she could not make thegi realise that they bad a per¬ 
sona! interest in the great truths which they met Sundav 
aftf r Sunday to study. 

She wa^’ anxious to invite her class to her house to 
Spend the evening, but under existing circumstances it 
would be likely only to aggravate the bitt^ feelings, 
instead of dllaying them. 

The following Wednesday evening Mrs. Morse made 
her promised call upon Nora, and was warmly received. 

The parlbur was illuminated for the occasion by every 
available lamp, £lnd the family had evidently ^ade pre¬ 
parations for her reception. Even Tom, moved with 
unusual curiosity, had stayed at home tp se6 the wonderr 
ful teacher Whom Nora quot<^ so const^tly, and he 
looked so« well and behaved so much bettet than Nora 
had expected he would'that she felt ^quite thrill of 
asterly pride when she introduced hitp 40 Mrsl Mors^ 
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« 


Altogether it was a. pleasant visit for all concerned, 
and Mrs. Morse determined to repeat it in the course of 
a few weeks. 

Her prindipal object in selecting this evening ^nd 
hour for her visits to these girls was to bring them with * 
her to the prayer-meeting, and if possible to interest 
them in it, so that* they would continue to come of .their 
own accord. 

• V 

These three girls were the most hopeful e^^ments of 
her class, surprised as the others would have been if 

* 4 

they had known that such was Mrs. Morse’s opinion. 
Assuredly their home influences were not unristian^ out 
they yrould not be half as hard to combat as the in¬ 
fluence that surrounded Nina and Florence in their 
beautiful homes'; and the interest with which they 
received tBdr teacher’s visits, and their evident desire to 
respond to her kindly feeling, gave promise that these 
hearts mig^t easily be reached by tact and love, and that 
e bountiful harvest might be gathered for the Master. 

' . Florence’s indifference and haughtiness seemed a well- 
’ nigh ifn^Jasi^ble barrier between her teacher and herself, 


and Mr$; Morse well knew that, her home training was 
only calculated'to encourage her in this disposition. * 

^ Nina’s t^l^e&ible nature was influenced by the person 
nearest to |he time, and though sometimes it 

seeme4^|^i.^fjg0od[]^ beeh sown, it had not root 


. enou 


aiid bear* fruit. 
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For Lois’ love Mrs. Morse was. content to wait, 
patiently, trusting that she could not always resist her 

• 4 

offered affection. ^ 

Continually this teacher bore the needs of her class in 
the arms of her loving faith to the mercy-seat, and while 
all other means of doing the girls good were faithfully 
used, yet she knew that prayer was the most ’ powerful 
lever by which to raise’her burden. She believed that 
in the IVJaster’s own time the haiwest would come, so 
there was no room for discouragement iq her heart. 

Outwardly the class was almost transformed, and Mr. 
Pearsall sometimes wondered by what magic Mrs. Morse 
had effected the change. The irregular-attendance and- 

' f 

tardy entrance were entirely things of the pastin place 
of the listless yawning or idle talk, the le.sson seemed to 
be all-absorbing in its interest, and on review Sundays 
there was rarely a question asked which did not elicit a 
prompt response from these girls. 

* 

Mr. Pearsall felt relieved from the biirden of a great 
responsibility, for hitherto this class had been’the most 
unsatisfactory in the entire school. 




lafit Lois could no longer blind her eyes to the 
Bertie was-dying. The doctor had not 
given them a word of Lope; he had not even 
uttered the trite remark that ‘ while there Was life there 
was hope/ for the little life was slowly but surely ebbing 
away. 

« I 

Lois gave up school, and her mother had no heart to 
,say her nay, as she saw the look of hopeless sorrow that 
rested like*a heavy cloud upon the young face. Bertie’s 
love for her, and the* fond way in which he clung to her, 
only seepied to make her pain at the thought of the 
coming separation keener, and she could not bear to 
him out of her arms for an-instant. She was selfish in 
her sorrow, and forgot that her mother’s pHn was as 
great as .her owiiuVShe jealously claimed the privilege 
of atten<{!|^ to Bertie’s wants herself; and the mother, 
' ’ *• . F 
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willing-to lay aside her own feelings if she could 
make Lois happier, let her have her way in this. 

* Poor child ! She will have borrow enough soon,’ 
thought the mother, as she noted how completely Lois 
seemed to be bound up in her love for her brother. 

Bertie did not suffer much in these days, and he was 
passively happy and content to lie in Lois* arms, while 
she, with a voice as clear and sweet as if her h6art were 
not nearly bursting with sorrow, sang to him all his 
favourite hymns and nursery songs, or told him stories 
by the hour. 

He loved to be near the window and watch -with 

n 

dreamy eyes the topmost branches of a tall tree which 

nodded just outside, and which was shaking out its new 

leaves as the fresh life of the spring crept up through 

its,trunk. Little brown sparrows .swung lightly on the 

swaying twigs and perched fearlessly on the window- 

sill to eat the crumbs which the tiny hands spread for 

them every - day, and through the arabesqjue «of the 

leaves and twigs glimmered the blue sky or sailing 

■* 

clouds. * . 

A small enough outlook it was, but Bertie never 
v#aried of it, and would watch the sky till Lois, with a 
vague fear^ would draw his attention to something else, 
and banish, if she could, the wistful expression* which 
looked almost unearthly. ' • 

‘ Will my back be straight . in heaven, Lois ? ’ 
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he ^ked one day, and the sister pressed hifh to 
her in an embrace that she would fain have made 
unending. • * 

J|||ksh, hush, Bertie I ’ she entreated with a sob in her 
vdHe. ‘ Doh’t talk so ; you hurt sister. What makes 
you think about heaven ? ’ 

‘ I think I am going soon,’ answered Bertie. ‘You 
mustn’t feel so bad, Lois. Don’t cry, please!’ and 
the little soft hand wiped away the springing tears. 

‘You are hj^p<py here, aren’t you, darlingr’ she asked. 
‘ You don’t want to go away ? ’ 

‘ I 'don’t want to .leave you and mother,’ he answered 
thoughtfully; ‘ but, sister, I am so tired sometimes, and it 
is so hard to lie still all the time and never be able to run 
around. I used to think I would be lonesome in heaven 
until you -and mother came, till Mrs. Morse gave me 
that picture,’ and his eyes turned towards an engraving 
of a shepherd bearing a lamb in his bosom which hung 

jt 

upon the v^ll. 

‘ That makes me want to go to heaven, for Mrs. Morse 
said Jesus carried the little children in His arms just the 
way that kind man is carrying the poor little lamb, and 
that would be so nice. Then my back wouldn’t hiift: 
any more, and maybe it will be all strong and well. 
Why, sister, I should think you would be glad I was 
going! ’ apd he looked up into her face with trustful 
eyes in which there, was no shadow of fear. 

F a 
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Of‘all that we instinctively shrink from in the thought 
of death Bertie knew absolutely nothing, and for him 
death had no terrors. His‘ childish eyes*had never 
looked upon the empty casket from whicli the soul had 
fled, and' he had never seen a coffin committed to the 
earth. Death to him only meant going to heaven 
to live with Jesus, and he could talk of it as calmly 
as if the valley of the shadow of death did not lie 
between. 

Each innocent word wrung Lois’ heart with pain, 
and she exclaimed, ‘ Darling, do you want to break 
sister’s heart! I could not live without my darling 
Bertie to love and take care of! Wouldn’t you rather 
have the pain and stay here with sister when she loyes 
you so ? ’ 

A look of perplexity rested on the childish face for an 
instant as he looked at Lois ; then he answered, ‘ Yes, 
my Lois ; I’ll stay with you if you want me so ; but if 
it wasn’t for that, I would rather not.’ ^ * • 

No one had told him that his growing weakness, 
meant the gradual sundering of the ties which boUhd 
him to life, but by some‘intuition he seemed to realijse 
itf; and the mother, knowing how heavy the burden of, 
suffering was for the childish strength to bear, 
seeing how gladly he looked forward to a release, stmve 
to bring her aching heart into submission to Jihe Divine 
will. «Like all mothers, she had given her tenderest 
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devotion to the child whose helplessness had made him 
a constant care, and the thought of giving him up was 
hard indeed. 

Mrs. Morse came daily now to see Bertie, for her 
warmest sympathy was enlisted in behalf of the sorrow- 
ing family. 

Lois would not listen to a word of comfort or of sym- 
pathy, and Mrs. Morse’s heart ached for her, as she 
noticed the pain expressed in the pale face and the grief 
she forced herself to conceal, lest it snould trouble 
BeAie. She was afraid the young girl’s strength 
would break down under the strain imposed upon 
it, and she urged hei to >dkc a little rest and 
chiange. 

But Lois was deaf to both Mrs Morse’s and her 
mother’s entreaties. She would not leave Bertie for a 
moment, and the mere suggestion of going out for a 
little exercise pained her so that at last her mother 
forbore to ^ay anything about it. 

Friends came to the little family in this hour of 
trouble. Kindly offers of help in nursing were made, 
which Lois would have almost fiercely refused if 
hert mother had not answered the messengers her¬ 
self. 

Fruit, flowers, every little delicacy that could strengthen 
the child ^or coa^ back his appetite, were sent in. pro¬ 
fusion, with messages of sympathy which were grateful 
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to the stricken mother; but Lois would hear none of 
them. - 

Ther6 was something strangefy unchildlike in her 
defiant deterfhination to bear her trouble alone, yet her 
most repelling manner could not lessen Mrs. Mouse’s 
loving pity for her. 

'Her schoolmates knew the reason why Lois’ desk 
was so long vacant, and some of them stopped each 
day with kindly inquiries ; *and her classmates at 

• 

Sunday-school forgot their dislike, when Mrs. Morse 
told them of the great sorrow which was overshadovi^ing 
their coijipanion. They all remembered the child’s 
beautiful face and the misshapen form which had 
shocked them when Lois had brought him to Sunday- 
school so long ago, and the young hearts were full of 
pity. 

‘ Poor Lois! ’ said Mattie to herself, as she caught up 
baby Nan on her return from Sunday-schodl and hugged 
her, so vigorously that N'an resented the embEace by 
kicking and screaming. ‘ Nan, what would I do without 
you ? ’ she asked with a warm burst of sympathy for her 
classmate, as she thought how her own heart would ache 
if the little pattering feet were stilled and the baby voice 
.hushed. 
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AMMA, I want to go and see Lois Cramer/ 
announced Nina at the supper-table one Sun¬ 
day evening. 


t 


‘ Why, Nina, what do you want to go there for ? ’ was 


the surprised query. 

‘ Mrs. Morse told us to-day that her little lame 


tjrothgr 'is dying, and I want to go and tell her how 
sorry I am, Perhaps there is something she would like 


for him/ answered Nina. 

* ■ 


‘ My dear child, I couldn’t think of letting you do 
such a thing,’ was the energetic response. ‘ Just as 
likely as hot the child has some low fever or something 
that you would probably take yourself if you went 
there. If you think they are in want, I have no objec¬ 
tion to your sending them a basket of groceries/ 
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Nina burst into a merry peal of laughtdl*. * Excuse 
me, mamma, but it’s so funny' to imagine Lois’ face if I 
•did such a thing as that. I *knovf they’re not well off, 
for Lois always dresses very plainly and'Wfears her 
clothes for ever; but she’s just as proud as I am„and I 

ft 

Taney she would rather starve than have. food given 
her. t)o let nje go and see her, mahima; I am'sure 
there isn’t any danger of contagion, for Mrs. Morse goes 
eveiy day.* 

* That’s a very different thing,’ answered her mothet. 
* It’s the business of a minister’s wife to visit sick people, 

ft 

whether there is any contagion or not, but I couldn’t 

ft 

think of letting you go. Now remember, Nina, po^ 
tivefy forbid it’ 

Nina persisted and pleaded in vain, for her mother 
was firm in her refusal; so at last she yielded, though 
with no good grace. She carried out her kindly impulse 

ft 

in another way, how'ever, for early the next morning 
she persuaded her father to fill her purse, and^ bought a 
liasket of luscious strawberries, costly luxuries so early 
the season, and a bunch of fragrant violets. These 
she sent with a gracefully worded note of sympathy to 
Lois, wondering not a little how the shy, reserved gjrl 
would accept her offering. 

When Bertie’s eyes brightened at .the sight of the 
beautiful fruit, ahd he E^te eagerjy of it, one hjnd con¬ 
tentedly dasping lets meanwhije, Loit’/ Ijbart 
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softened to\Kflai^s Nina, and she though half remorse¬ 
fully how often she had mentally pronounced her 

* i I d ‘ ' • 

frivolous and iie^esf* * • 

Florei^te refused to join in the general feeling of 
sympathy, and when Nina begani to speak about Lois 

' i - ' 

she snubbed her so mercilessly that even the gentle- * 
spirited ,Nina gre# indignant. ' 

‘Really, Nina, I am not at all interested in that * 
child,’ she remarked loftily. ‘ I wish j^ou' could find 
seething mons entertaining to talk about. It must 
be vety vunpleasant to be as impressionable as you 

‘ ^ .. . • 

Well, it must be a great deal more unpleasant to 
be as selfish and hard-hearted as you are!’ Nina rer 

* V ' * * 

torted./‘I don’t believe you ever think about anybody 
besides yourself, Florence Estabroqk. If you are 
comfort^b^ you don't care how anybody else may 
suffer/ i 

> ‘ Cistah^y not; why should I ? ’ answered Florence 
, a-great deal of suffering, both real 

' liid in the world, and it would be very fool- 

;.iah to sj^i^.jpne’s time mourning over it.’ 

: ^ !rh©t?e;l| |i ^qit' deal of difference between that and 
;b^g so^/|b]r a friend in trouble,’* said Nina hotly, 

could easily get the better of her 


h^r heart tpld her that it was right 




sorrow. 
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‘Ah, then you consider Lois a friend of yours, do 
you ? ’ inquired * Florence with exasperating calmness. 
‘ She is decidedly out of my set of acquaintance,.and I 
should*have imagined of yours too, but perhaj* you are 
not very fastidious in your choice of friends,’ 

Nina was very angry, and a bright wave of colour 

\ 

flushed her fair face.* ‘I certainly wouldn’t be foolish 

enough to care so much about you if I was part.icular 

about whom I chose for my friend ! ’ she cried. ‘ You 

are a perfect iceberg, and I don’t care if I never speak 
• > 
to you again.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ answered Florence with frigid politeness. 
« • 

‘ After that remark I do not think you will eyer have 
a chance to speak to me again, unless to apologise for 
•your rudeness ; ’ and she turned and walked away, 
leaving Nina to go home alone. * 

Nina was too loyal to her friend to speak of their 
disagreement to her father and mother, though long 
before she reached home she had begun to. regret 
her hasty words and the estrangement they had 
wrought. 

• . , '''' 

•She laughed and talked as merrily as usual, that she 

might avoid questioning, and later, when some visitors 
Came in, she entestained them with* music by her father’s 
wish; but underneath all her good spirits was the 
anxious wonder whether Florence would be friends Hf^itb 
her again. * • 
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When .Nina loved any one’ it was with a whole- 
hearted affection, and she was unhappy when she had 
offended a friend ufltil she had made reparation and 
obtaine(f for^veness. 

She tried to assure herself for a day or two that 

Florence’s words ha*d been unkind and deserved a re- 

« 

buke, and that there was no need for her to apologise j 

I 

but by Tuesday night her longing to be reconciled with 
her friend was so great that she cried herself to sleep. 
Florence’s offeflce was entirely forgotten, and Nina could 
only recall her own angry speeches and wonder sadly 
whether her friend would cv^r forgive her. She deter- 
mined to go to Florence as .soon as possible the next 
morning, and somewhat comforted by this resolution, 
she fell asleep with the tears still glistening on her 

f 

cheeks. ' \ 

«‘ 

It w^ very rarely that Nina Maynard ever had cause 
to shed tears, and the next morning her eyes were heavy 
and dark-jimmed and her head ached. . 

Her mother’s anxiety was aroused at once, an^ if 
Njna had consented she would have summoned a doctor. 

', * A lirfle fresh air will make me all right,’ insisted Nina.' 

* I am going around to see Florence for a little while, 
for I haven’t < seen her since Sunday afternoon, and 
you will, see that I’ll be all right by the time I come, 
back* ^ 

, ‘Perhaps that will do you good, darling/ said her 
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mother hopefully, as she noticed Nina’s unusual pallor, 

. and she determined that if she was not her own bright 
self by dinner-time, the doctor .should surely be sum¬ 
moned. 

With swiff feet -Nina hastened to her friehd’s house, 

* * t ^ 

' * <• 

and was ushered into the parlour. 

^ • ‘ Will you tell Miss Florence I wish fo see her ?' she 
said to the maid. 

‘.“Miss Florence is just finishing her breakfast/ answered 
• the git\ ‘ please take a seat for a Uttlfe while at^d Vll 
tell her.* ' 

Nina sank into the depths of a luxurious Velvet chair, 
listening eagerly for Florence’s footstep in the hall Of 

4 * ' • 

course she would know why Nina had come, and would 

a • HM " ' 

come iri at once to receive her apology. 

Ten minutes passed away, and Nina wonder^ how 
Florence could delay so long. Surely the break in 
their friendship must have grieved her too. If^Florence 
had come to her, how she would have flown fo her 
and hushed her apology before it was uttered., / ■ 

After what seemed a long delay to the impittenf ^rl 
the maid appeared at the door, and said, • 

* Miss Florence’s regrets, but she’s v^iy 
this morning; would you please to exci^? j ' 
The hot. blood rushed to Nina’s face//Was it pgssil^^ 
that Florence really iheant to refuse to see h^? Her ' 
first impulse was to turn proudly away with the resolve 
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never to make the first advance again, but her love for 

Florence checked Tthis impulse. 

* Oh, Annette, tell hier I qiust see her! * she exclaimed. 

‘ Tell her I won’t keep feer but a moment if she is busy, 

but I really must see her.’ 

■ 

I The gitl went up stairs, and Nina, with a beating 
|rt, listened to Florence’s light footsteps leisurely 
Scending the stairs. She must be very angry, or she 
would not have refused to sec her. 

Pretty enough to disarm any one’s ange »• Nina looked 
as she stood before the door, her slender white fingers 
nervously clasping and unclasping and a look of peni¬ 
tence and sorrow on the usually blight face. 

She looked eagerly into Florence’s face as the latter 
entered the room, to s"ce whether there were any signs 
of relenting there, A look of cold annoyance was the 
only e^^ression on the face of her friend, an^ she did 
not speak to the culprit, but waited silently for her to 
speak% 

Nina attepipted a few polite words ot regret, out m 
a monient her voice faltered, and throwing herself upon 
Florence's neck, she sobbed, ‘Won’t you forgive me, 
Flot^nce? I’m so sorry. If you orvly knew* how sorry 
I hav^ been for saying all those ugly, wicked things 
tpyowl^ 

Impulse was so utterly foreign to Florence’s nature 
that even Nina’s outburst of sorrow and penitence did 
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not move her out. of her usual unruffled calm. She 
had been very angry at Nina for .speaking, so plainly, 
and forgetting to show her the consideration which she 
was used to receiving from her companions, and she 

t 

had intended to make her feel the full weight of her 
displeasure. 

Instead of returning Nina’s caresses, she withdrew 

herself from the clinging arms, saying quietly, I am 

- 

quite ready to receive your apology, Nina, and I am 
glad you see the need there is for it. o You certainly* 
forgot yourself when you spoke in that way to any one 
you profess to have a friendship for. Pray don’t make 
a scene, Nina,’ she added ip an annoyed tone, as the 
popr child, feeling herself repulsed and unforgiven, burst 
into renewed tears. ‘ There is no necessity for anything 
of the kind. I accept your apology. What more do 
you want me to say ?’ 

She seated herself on the sofa and calmly waited 
for Nina to speak, inwardly triumphing at her §*iend’s 
penitence. 

‘Oh, Florence, I want you to say you forgive me . 

and love me again !’ cried Nina, throwing herself down 

beside her friend, and burying her face in her lap. 

‘Don’t speak to me in that cold way* Can’t you be^ 

kind to me when I tell you how sorry lam?’ 

It was some time before Florence would relax her 

» 

air of dignified displeasure, but at last, when she was 
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satisfied that Nina was thoroughly humbled, and that 

her wretchedness was commensurate with her offence,' 

« 

she condescended to c§mfor| her. 

She could not understand Nina’s love being.so great 
that she would.lay her pride entirely aside and plead 
so humbly for pardon, for Florence knew that she 
herself would never stoop to confess herself in^ the 
wrong; but it pleased her to think that she had gained 
such a complete ascendency over her friend. If it had 
been possible to touch her heart, selfish as it was, 
surely the sight of the pretty grieved face and the 
quivering lips would have prompted her to some loving 
impulse; but she looked on the tears complacently, 
gratified that Nina appreciated the enormity of her 
offence in having rebelled against her opinion. 

/You don’t love me, Florence; you can’t care for 
me as I do for you, or you would treat me differently,’ 
complained Nina. 

‘ Prol^bljr I would tell you I never wanted to see you 
again if I cared for you as you care for me,’ remarked 
Florence. 

‘ Please don’t think of those words again, Florence,’ 
entreated Nina, ‘You are right. You have never been 
as unkind to me as I have been to you;’ and the tears 
started again. ^ . 

Florence was satisfied with .her triumph at last, and 
weary of her friend’s weeping; so she put her, arm 
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about Nina and -drew her head down upon her 

* * 

shoulder, a rare caress for the undemonstrative Flo¬ 
rence. 

'a p 

* Now, my dear, if you expect me to believe that you 

care about me as you say you do, stop, crying and be 

sensible. * Your eyes are all swollen, and you won’t be 

fit to be seen for hours.’ 

♦ 

* My bead aches so, too,’ said Nina, drawjng a long 

breath that was half a sigh and half a sob. 

• * } 

‘ Come' up to my room and lie dow?i a little whiles 
then you will feel better;’ and Florence led the way to 
her room. 

^ * 

She made Nina bathe her flushed face in cool water, 

then plficed a pillow for her on the divan and insisted 
upon her resting for a time. 

A certain sense of compunction touched ber, as she 
saw how grateful Nina was for these ptoo^ of for¬ 
giveness and restored favour, and, moved ^ \ihusud 
kindliness, she drew a low rocking-chair side 

-of the divan and bathed Nina’s throbbing 
^ cologne. 

‘ Kiss me once more, and • I will be haj^Hj^gain/ 
'entreated Nina; and she clung to her fnendlQpbuked 
in a long embrace that satisfied her loving Iw^art. 

‘Florence was her ideal, the object of hei^i^rmest love, 
and she was so happy .at being reconciled her again 

:tbai|^ee mentally resolved never, nOver a^ainjto utter an 
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opinion contrary to that of her friend, no matter how 
great might be the temptation. Suppose Florence had 
refused to be friends with hfey again 1—and the blue eyes 
grew misty ^ce more at the thought. 

* As for Florence, her qalm equanimity would have 
been in- no mse disturbed if .she had never regained her 
friend. She*; had been the object of other school-girl 

ip ^ f 

passions, and though they gratified her pride, they 

" > • 

never won; any response; so a separation that would 
Have made Nirfa wretched would have been • of little 
moment to Florence, except that she would have 
missed one Of her circle of admirers. 


G 




l^^jVERY visit that Mrs. Morse' paid to Bertie slie 
was fearful would be the last, sq slight %as the 
cord which bound him to the earth; and one 

Saturday afternoon when she entered the room she 

* * * • 

*was scarcely surprised to see the change on his face, 
which showed that his hours were numbered. * , 

A sorrowful group it was that she looked upon, and 


swift tears of sympathy filled Her eyes. 

Xois, as usual, sat in the chaii^ by the, window, holding 
th^ dying child, while the mother sat beside, hftr children ‘ 
►With one little waxeh hand clasped in her o^. 

Bertie*s eyes;were resting not on the hut on.lils.. 
sister’s face, now and then turning, with a effort .at 

a ismile, to his,, mother. The breath flutfe^ed feeb^^ 
through tiie parted Jips, and already hi$ seemed 

to have taken on the ws^en transparency of dca^ « ^ 
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There was no need to ask how he was, and Mrs. Morse 

• • 

stooped silently and kissed the child, turning aside her 
head, that he might ^ot s^e the tears that his look of 
loving recognition brought. 

So peaceful was the beautiful face and so unutterably 
content, that mother and sister forced themselves to 
hide their ^rief, lest it should disturb their darling. 

* Will you stay with us ? It will not be long,* said the 
mother, drawing a chair forward ; and her ruivering'lips 
told of her anguish as the last moments of this precious 
little life were slipping away like the sands in an hour- 
glass. 

KoxiiBome time no word was spoken; then Bertie's lips 
moved, and Lois bent over him to catch the faltering 
words. 

* My—Lois,* the baby pet name which he had nevep 
dropped and which Lois always loved to hear—*My 
Lois—sing^green pastures.* 

And,the sister, knowing what he wanted, sang the 
hymn he loved best: 

. *The Lord’s my shepherd. I’ll not want, 

’ Ale makes me down to lie; 

Ia pastures grepn He leadeth me 

The pleasant waters by.’ 

• 

Her vqice never faltered, though her lips grew white 

with the effort she was making to control the pain 

which shej^ught iilust force itself from her in a oiy. 

« The blue eyes rested on her face while she sang; then, 

• * 

G 2 
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even while the.last words lingered bn her Ups, a4ittle 
• » ♦ 

shiver ran through the slight figure in her arms, and with 

one little fluttering gasp the^fe suffering end^ and 

• , * 

the eternal life began. 

It lyas the mother vvho shed bitter teats over the little 
form ; but Lois sat rigid and erect, without a te^r oiPsob 
to show her grief, refusing to loosen her claSd or.lbt the 
child be taken from her. 

A passionate outburst of grief ^yould have been m6re 

natural in one so young, and this apathy alarmed 
• * 

Mrs. Morse. 

Lois did not hear anything that was said to her; she 

•did not heed Mrs. Morse’s loving touch; but % 

rested on the dear little face with a look of love and 

* 

longing that was pitiful to see. 

• Mrs. Morse remained until she had performed aS.'t!he 
kindly offices she could for the stricken family. Then, 
when the twilight was deepening, she tool| h6r 
just as a neighbour came in ^ith oflers of a$sisl||trip|^ in 

ft s 

any way in which her help might.be needed. 

‘ How is Lois’ little brother, Mrs. 
first inquiiy the next day when she 
school; and the bright black eyes grew 
the thought 6f the sorrow of her clasklualft* 

Nina, too, felt her lieart swell hut*' 

remombaring the unhap^ 
tended her ;catprc^ron of pity thd 
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forbore to mention the subject during- her homeward 
walk with Florence. 

* GMs, Tm awfully*sorrji for poor Lois,’ said Mattie to 

^ • 

Etta and Nora*, as the trio left Sunday-school together. 

'So am I!’ chimed in bojh girls simultaneously,. 

* t’d like to do something to show her how sorry I am,* 
Mattie w^t on. * Don’t you think it would be nice if 
we three put bur money together and bought some 
pretty flowers to send for the funeral 

'This plan met with unanimous approval, and the next 
day the appropriated their brief lunch-time to a 
hasty visit to a neighbouring florist’s where, after some 
disculkion, they decided upon a cro\^n of white violets. 

‘ hialee it just as pretty as you can, please,’ said -Mattie 
asK^6 handed over the pieces of silver which represented 
not«^ httle self-denial on the part of the givers. In 
theii* to show their sympathy they had each 

cotftrilnit^ generously to their joint offering, and the 
bd^^t^xreatiiy white rosebuds that Nina sent did not 
a tenth of the self-denial which the other 


imt, 

Morse both called frequently during the’ 
that intervened before the funeral, and ^ 
sho’^^cd the little family every possible 
are some clouds sp dark and heavy 
ti^at caiinoti lighten* them, much, and 
,though^ip|<rCtaiher appreciated the kindness that wa# 
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shown her, still the darkness of those first days seemed 
almost unendurable. Lois had'^not shed a tear, but was 
still in the state of apathetia* griel' which had alarmed 
Mrs. Morse. 

* * 

She»would not see any one who came in, but locked 
herself in her room, refusing admittance to every one; 
then when the strangers were gone she would go back to 
her post beside the little coffin. 

* She . has not eaten nor slept since Bertie died,* her 
mother said tearfully, her anxiety concerning the child 
that was spared to her distracting her in no small measure 
from her grief at the loss of the other. ‘ I cannot do 
anything with her, Mrs. Morse; she will not listen to me, ‘ 
poor child. She is nearly beside herself with* grief, I 
know, and yet she will not give it any expression. 
Won’t you go in and talk to her? If you could only 
bring the tears, I think it would be a great relief to her, 
for she will break down under this strain unless there 
is sdme reaction. You will not mind if she. does not 
seem to welcome you?’ Mrs. Cramer, cemembering 
Lois* invariable coldness, added half entreatingly as* 
Mrs. Morse moved towards the bedroom door. 

Mrs. Morse reassured her and quietl)^ opened' the 
door and entered the room, where Lois was' extended 
upon the bed, her face buried in* the pillow and a soft 
golden curl tightly clasped in her .hand. A picture of 
tiespair she^ was indeed, and her whole attitude spolce of 
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her hopeless sorrow. What words would bring com¬ 
fort to this bereaved heart ? Mrs. Morse wondered, as she 
seated herself beside 4ier aJld rested a hand with loving 
^pressure on the dark hair. 

‘ Lois dear,’ she said gently, as the girl did not notice 
her presence. 

With a gesture of impatience Lois looked up, pushing 
back her hair'from her forehead. Her face was set and 
rigid, and her eyes burned with unnatural brilliancy. 
This tearless grief was sadder to look upon than any 
abandonment of tears could have been. 

‘What do you want?’ she asked coldly. 

‘ I want to comfort you, dear, if I can,’ Mrs, Morse 

4 

said genjtly. 

‘‘Comfort! ’ Lois echoed the word with a harsh, 

strained laugh. ‘Comfort! There is no comfort for 

me. Can you give me back Bertie? That is*all that 

can comfprt me, I cannot live without him, and it is 

too cruel that he should be taken away from me. , He 

was all that I had to make me happy, and I have 
■» 

•studied^ and worked for so many years so that I might 
takexare of him,’and now when the time was almost 
come, he mUst *be taken away. Poor little Bertie! he 

* f k » 

never knew I meant to do fo» him.’ 

^ * * 

‘Lois, tiy to forget your loneliness, and remember 

how hapjpy he must be at being freed from his burden 

of suffering. Even you, with all your love, could not^ 
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lighteni that/ said Mrs, Morse, wishing she could strike 
some cMord that‘would vibrate responsively in this 
desolate heart. 

But Lois only shook her head. ‘ He was :happy hterS,^ 
though, if he did suffer, and I could have made him so 

happy that he would not have minded his lameness and 

' ^ 

pain. It was cruel and unjust to take him away from 
me. Vou need not tell me it is wicked to say that,’ she 
went on defiantly. ‘ I don’t care if it is ; I will say it. 
It was cruel to make innocent little Bertie suffer as he 
did. If God can prevent such things, why didn’t He 
make him strong and well like other children? - When 
He saw how I loved him, why didn’t He let me keep 
him? I had not much to make me happy, and now 
everything is taken away from me. I want to die too, 
for I cannot live without Bertie. I thought about him 
all the time I was studying and practising, and all 1 

looked* forward to was working for him. No; there is 

‘ , , • 
no qomfort for me now I have lost Bertie ! ’ 
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SWIFT prayer for wisdom to choose her words 
aright went up from the depths of Mrs. Morse’s 
heart This was no time to reprove the heart- 
broken girl for her rebellious words ; she must rather 
lead her to look upon her trouble in a different light. 

.' Lois, I kn.ow*it will be hard for you to believe what 

I am gging to say now, while your loss seems so hard to 

» » • 

* bear, Fut it is true, and has comforted me many a 
time v^hen could not see any other ray of light in my 
darlshess[::;^It is -in infinity love and wisdom th^t God 
sends us tliefle great troubles.’* 

* Doh’t to me that way,’ answered Lois in the 
hafshj ^stiiiriea voice which showed the unnatural 
tehsioh ijf her nerves. ’‘You, have never had any 
trouble like, mine, or‘you fcould not say such things.’. 
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‘ Dear child,’answered Mrs. Morse after, a moment's 
pause, ‘let'me tell you something of my sorrows, and you 
will not saiy that. I know th^t eafli heart thinks its own 
burden is the heaviest, but my cause, for mourning was 
no light one. 1 had three dear little ones,‘knd my love 
for them seemed to’ fill all my life. In one shott week 
God took them all from ^ me, and my home was left 
empty and desolate. Only my faith that God had 
ordered this trial in love kept me from sinking under 
my burden. Dear, 1 know just how lorvely and desolate 
your heart is, for 1 have been bereaved too, and I want 
to share with you the comfort that sustaiyied me in 


those dark hours. I do not think of my treasures as 
being buried beneath the three little mounds in the 
cemetery; that-would be too hard to bear; but 1 
remember that Jesus carries the lambs in His bosom, 


and I think of them as being there in that safe refuse. 
Lois, I cannot tell you how I loved my little ones; 


only a mother knows the depth of a mother’s love; but 
though my heart is yet sore with the longing to liear 
the sweet baby voices again, Lwould not calf them back 


to this world of suffering if I could. Dearest^ou would 
not call darling little Bortie back again to suffer, would 
you ? He wanted to go. Much as he loved you and 
loved his mother, he wanted to be with Jesus. ite left a 
message wkh me for you. Shall I tell it to you now ?’, 
. ‘Yes,* was the'smothered response. 
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‘ He said, ** When I go away, I want you to tell Lois 

% 

not to be sorry for me. Tcll^her I shall love her all the 
time just as if I was ifere; ^nd when she looks at my 
picture she mUst think that Jesus is carrying me in His 
arms just the way the kind shepherd is carrying the 
little Iamb. Don*t let Lois be sorry,” he repeated again, 
and he left ^to me the task of comforting you. I loved 
little Bertie dearly, and I love you too, Lois, though 
1 think you hayc not liked me. I'or Bcrtf’s sake will 
you not let me comfort you and be your friend ?’ 

The’ voice was very tender and loving, and the 
motherly arms drew Lois to her in a clo.se embrace 
which the girl did not resi.st. 

For a few moments there was silence. Then convul¬ 
sive sobs shook the slight figure from head to foot, as 
the long pent-up grief found expression, and the tears 
feU in a refreshing rain, relieving the burning, over¬ 
wrought brain. 

M^s. Morse did not seek to check the violence of the 
girl’s-grief, only h(^ld her more closely to her and with 
loving touch caressed her. Her heart ached as the 
sight of this bitter sorrow reopened the scarcely healed 
wounds pf her own loss, and .she silently prayed that 
God w^uld send, comfort as He only could to the 
mourning 'family. 

‘Don’t l^t Lois be sorry.* 

The sister could almost hear the words in the sweet 
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voice that was so silent now, and this token of the 
little brotfier’s loving care, for her pierced through the 

w 

dull apathy, of despairing grief' an4. opened the fount 

4 

of tears. 

‘ Oh, Bertie, Bertie ! * she sobbed. * How can 1 Jive 
without him?’ and the thought brought a fresh .out¬ 
burst of grief. 

* Bertie loved you too,’ she said after a while, when 
her dmotions had exhausted themselvps, aqd she lay 
q.uict and worn out with the violence ‘of her tears, with 
her head ‘pillowed on Mrs. Mor.sc’s shoulder. ‘ 1 am 
ashamed to tell you, but it made me angry.to know 
that he cared about any one but meand I could 
not bear to think that you could give him things that 
pfeased him when 1 wanted to do so and couldn’t. I was 
glad to have him happy, yet 1 ’hated to know that it 
was some one else that made him so. You don’t know 
how !• loved him ! ’ and her lips quivered, 

* Your Iqyc made him very happy, I knoW,' ansy^r^d 
Mrs. Morse ; ‘ and, Lois dear, tiling hpw much more 

miserable yov would be if you had to look back upon 

% 

selfish acts or unkind words. He never knew anything 

« 

but love from you, and you must let that; con\fort you.. 
You did all you could to make his life a- happy one 
while he was here with you. And now you have your 
mother to comfort and care for. I am afraid . you 
have forgotten her in your own sorrow. 'Not the 

® H 
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fondest love of a: sister c^n exceed- a- mother’s love, and 
your mother needs all the love and sympathy you can 
show her just now. ¥pu have been so absorbed in 
your grief that it has left her to bear hers all alone, and 
made it* doubly hard for her. Can’t you be brave’ 
enough to lay your own grief aside, dear, and comfort 
her?. I know you can do it if you will, for I know 
how bravely you kept back the tear? when they might 
have grieved Bertre. Won’t you make the effort 
again?’ 

She had struck the right chord at last. J^ois could 

be strong and unselfish when she realised another’s^ need 

of her. 

* 

‘Poor mother! 1 iorgot her,' she said thoughtfully. 

‘ How sejfish I have been I I was so miserable myself 
that I did not remember how lonely she must be too; 
and she' is such a dear, good mother that slie never 
onfce reproached me with it. Thank you for reminding 
me, ^rs^. Morse.’ 

* She rose from the bed, and pressing the soft lock of 

4 n 

hair tenderly *to her lips laid it down, while she bathed 
her burning face and brushed her hair. 

Then she turned back to Mrs. Morse, quiet and 
composed now, though the sorrow in the pallfJ face 
and dar^c*r^nged .eyes was eloquent. Kneelmg beside 
her frieqd, ‘ I must say something to you,* she* began, 
and paus^. 
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Mrs, Morse anticipated her words. * If it is,any thing 
about the past, dear, you need, not say it. We will 
begin anew to-day. I was wilHng to wait until you 
understood me,* 

* No, I must say it, though you are so good,’ an¬ 
swered Lois gratefully. ‘ I don’t want to make excuses 
for. having been so hard and cold ta you when yoii have, 
always been kindness itself to me; but I want to tell 
you it was partly because I was so unhappy that I was 
’SO determined not to be friends with you. When 
father died so many of our friends gave us up that it 
made me feel as if I hated all the world jand would 
never trust any one again ; and the kinder you were 
to me the more I determined not to yield. I have 
not deserved your kindness this morning, after all my 
hatefulness; but if you will forgive me—^* and she 
looked up pleadingly. 

‘ Dear Lois, I do not feel that I have anything to for¬ 
give,* answered Mrs. Morse lovingly, drawing,,Lois to 

her, with a glad sense that at last patient love had con- 
* * . 

quered and she had won this wayward heart. ‘ Now we 

• * 

shall be firmer friends in the future, I know: * and she 
kissed the face, which wore a softened, sulxlued exprfes- 
sion, very different from the usual hard, defiant *look. 

‘ Now will you go to your mother, dear, ^and comfort 
her?* 

‘Yes,’ answered Lois, returning Mrs. Morses caress 

w 
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before she rose; and they went together in search of 
the lonely mother, 

Lois paused before fee little coffin that stood in the 
centre of the room and leaned over it with a loving, 
lingering look. 

Even more beautiful than it had been in life was 

* 

> « II 

•the sweet little face, so tranquilly peaceful, the soft 
golden hair falling about it and hiding all trace of de¬ 
formity, while the tiny hands clasped some of Nina’s 
white ^rosebuds.'It was moic like sleep than death, 
and it was no wonder the sister’s eyes rested fondly 
on the beautiful picture. 

Mrs. Cramer came in, her taco pale and griet-worn, 
and when Lois turned and saw her her heart smote her 
for her selfishness and neglect. 

• ‘Mother!* she cried, stretching out her arms; and 
in another instant the mother and daughter were locked 
in a close embrace, while their tears mingled. 

Mrs.•Morse came quietly away and left them there, 
beside the little coffin with its quiet form, and they 
were alone in the sacredness of their sorrow. 





INA won from her mother a reluctant consent 
to her attendance at Bertie’s funeral. * She 
knew it would be of no use to ask Florence 


to accompany her, and she was shy about going alone; 

so just as Mrs. Morse was about to^ start she was 

surprised ’at Nina’s appearance and timid inquiry 
« # 

whether she might accompany her to the ftinffral. 

* 

‘Certainly, Nina,’ she "answered cordially. .‘I am so 

glad you thought of going. I am sure Lois wilf ap* 

predate "your sympathy. I must tell you now'what I 

* ♦ 

know she will tell you after a time, how rnuch pleaded 
’ Bertie was with your gift. He seemed to ehjqy the 
strawberries more than anything he hid eaten for 
some time past, and he held the violets in his hand 
until they withered. It was ^ hind thought, dear.* ♦ 
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Nina’s face grew bright at her teacher’s words. A 
petted only child, with every .wish anticipated, she rarely 
had an opportunity to show kindness to any one, and 
her heart was gladdened at the thought that she ihad 
added any pleasure to the last days of a dying child. 

Nina was not the only one of her class* who had 

thought of attending the funeral. Eaily that morning 

Mattie had come to her teacher to know whether she 

thought Lois would be pleased if the three •‘iris should 

be present at the funeral service s, 01 w hether she would 
« 

regard it a3 an intrusion. 

‘ I am sure she will be glad to know that you re¬ 
membered her in her sorrow, Mattie,’ Mrs. Morse had 
answered. 

‘ Then we’ll get half a day off from the store ’and 
go home at noon and get diesscd,’ Mattie answered, 
and hurried away, fearful that, notwithstanding her 
early start, she might be late in reaching the store. 

' ^o it •happened that at two o’clock all of the class 
but Florence were there, subdued and sympathetic as 
they looked on the sorrow that none of them had ever 
known ^-hemselves. 

Nina’s blue eyes grew misty as she looked at the 
sweet face. 

‘ Poor Lois* I HoW could she give him up when he 
is so beautjjifur? ’ she whispered tp Mrs. Morse, her 
heart full of sympathy. 


If 
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Warm-hearted Mattie sobbed aloud as she buried 

her face in her handkerchief; Etta and Nora were 

hardly less moved; and^ as '^Mr. Morse, proceeded 

with the solemn and beautiful words of^ the funeral 
• • 

service, and spoke words of hope to the mourners, 

* 

many a subdued sob was heard. 

The sympathy that Nina and Mattie and her Iwo 
friends felt for Lois drew them nearer together than 
anything else would have done ; and beside Bertie’s 

coffin much of the bitter dislike and scorn which had 

* • 

separated the girls melted away never to return. 

‘ I didn’t think she had heart enough to care about 

anybody else’s troubles,’ thought Mattie self-reproach- 

fully,* * and here she feels as bad as anybody. I haven’t 

♦ 

been fair to her, I guess. 1 don’t believe she is half 

as proud-and stuck-up as I thought she was.’ 

And Nina thought, ‘ Those girls arc good-hearted, 

if, they arc so common. It was real nice in them to 

.think of sending that crown of violets, and .then |t’s* 

good in them to come. But what dresses to wear at 

* 

a funeral! Those big red roses on Mattie’s hat are ’ 
dreadfully out of place, though they look compara¬ 
tively quiet compared to Nora’s red velvfejt^n. ♦ I sup¬ 
pose they don’t know any better, though, poor things. 

I have half a mind to speak to them when We go out 
and say something pleasant I wonder w^at '‘Florence 
would say."? * 
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The solemn words of the prayer chained her wan¬ 
dering thoughts, and for . the first time in her happy, 
care-free existence Nina Jiad an uneasy convictiog 
that something was lacking,in her life, and that, full 
of health and stre'ngfth as she was, death musf *come 
to her some day, and what then ? 

Nq wonder the question troubled her, for she could 
not answer it satisfactorily. 

There was vonly one carriage to convc^’’ the little 

family and Mr. Morse to the cemetery, and the others 

quietly went their homeward ways at the conclusion of 

•the service. 

* 

Nina was in such a softened mood that it was no 
effort for her to carry out her kindly intention of speak¬ 
ing to her class-mates, and they were both surprised 
and delighted 'at the friendly, though hushed, greeting 
they received from the girl who had hitherto disdained 
to notice them. She walked with them to the corner 
where their paths separated, forgetting her old wonder 
how Mrs. Morse could bear to be seen on the street 

4 

with them; then, bidding them a pleasant farewell, she 
joined Mrs. Morse, whose homeward steps turned in the 
same direction as her own. 

Mrs. Morse saw that Nina was impressed by the 

solemn service -she had" witnessed and she wished that 

• * • ' 

sher might have an opportunity to deepen the serious 

* 4 

impressions by a quiet conversation. 
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‘Won’t you come in, Nina?* she asked as she 
reached her doorstep; then, seeing that the young 
|;irl looked half disposed tp accept her invitation, she 
added, ‘ I wish you could spend the rest of the after¬ 
noon* and take tea with me. Won’t you? I will send 
a message.to your mother, so she will not be uneasy 
about you. I shall be quite alone,^ for Mr. Morse will 
not be back for some time, and I should be very glad 
to have you.’ 

Nina gladly accepted the invitation, delighted at the 
thought of a long quiet chat with her beloved teacher, 
and a note was speedily despatched to Mrs. Maynard 
telling her where Nina was. 

. ‘ What a cosy time we will have! ’ exclaimed Niha 

■ « 

in delight, ’as Mrs. Morse took her up to her own 
pretty room, where they would be safe from interrup¬ 
tions, ‘ No, please; if you will let me make myself 
comfortable in my own way, I would rather sit* here 
on this ottoman and put my head ‘ in your -lap than 
take a rocking-chair. I shall feel so much nearer,to 
you.* 

Mrs. Morse smiled as Nina nestled down in her 
. * 

favourite attitude, the fluffy golden hair resting on 
the lady’s knee while the blue eyes looked lovingly 
up into her face. 

‘'Do j^ou know that you did something Jthat pleased 
me very miich to-day, Nina?* she aske<j as she clasped 
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the hand that was put into her own with a loving 
pressure. 

‘ I’m so. glad! ’ rfina answered. * What was it, 
Mrs. Morse? Going to Bertie’s funeral?’ 

'No,,that was not what I meant, though .1 was 
glad to see you express your sympathy with. Lois.’ 

‘Then I can’t guess what it was,’ answered Nina. 
‘ I’ll do it again, Mrs. Morse, if you will tell me what 
it was,* she added with a mischievous glance. 

* Then I will certainly tell you,’ responded her teacher. 
‘ I was so pleased to see you speaking pleasantly to 
Mattie and Etta and Nora. You don’t* know how 

I ' 

it has grieved me to see the divisions in my class 
and the- unkind feeling which has seemed to exist 
among you; and to-day you took the first step towards 
bringing about a better state of feeling. It' wasn’t 
very hard, was it, dear?’ 

‘No; it wasn’t hgird to-day,’ admitted Nina;‘though 
somehow I never felt like speaking to them before. 
I wish they weren’t such common girls, Mrs. Morse; 
then I wohld like them. They do dress so! Did 
you see the bright things they had on at the funeral, 
all the red roses and scarlet bows?’ 

‘Yes, dear, I noticed it,; but then I knew something 
that you didn’t, so I did not feel as you did about it,’ 
answered Mrs. Morse. ' I ^hink perhaps you will have 
a kinder feeling,towards those girls if I tell you some 
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things about them that I have learnetj. - * You have 

such an abundance of prett]^ toilets that I don’t suppose 

it has ever occurred to you that they have but one best 

dress; sor they had ^ no choice but to. wear th6ir best to 

this service,, for in their every-day clothes they; would 

not have felt that they were showing any i^s^^ct to 

Lois. Then it cost them something to come to the 

funeral. They are all employed in a store, and being 

absent for two or three hours means the loss of half 

a Say’ s- wages; yet they were willing to lose this ifo 

show their* sympathy and kindly feeling. .The flowers 

they 5ent cost them nearly another day’s wages; and 

* # • 

I fancy, Nina dear, that in all your life ycfu have,.never 
*done ‘as much hard work as is done in one day by those 

girls, who stand behind counters waiting on customers 

0 ' • 

who are apt to be’impatient and thoughtless sometime^,^ 


and .thus add to the necessary labour 6f the saleswom^.’ 

‘It must be,dreadful to have to work so l^rd .for 
one’s living,’ murmured ■ I^ina thoughtfully, beginning 
to realise that all lives were not as.caffefully shielded 
as her own from all that was unpleasant. V ; / 


# ' y ^ 

‘T think you would.admire Mattie if you saw hfer at 
home,’continued Mrs. Morse. ‘Yes; I mtaiii- 
Nina,’as the young glrriookcd up ih surprise, ‘You 
may not admire her lack 6f taste and lier sho^ dressy 
but ^^you“ could not help admiring her birigi|t^ Sn^lfish 
spirit i^a large family of ^munger brothers 
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and sisters, and as soon as Mattie gets home from the 

^ t 

store she* goes to work to. hflp her mother. There are 
always little household duties that the mother has set 
aside for her: and besides doing those, Mattie does 
most of the sewing for the children. From the time 
when she gets up in the morning until she goes to bed 
at night she is hard at work; but her mother says she 
never complains about being overworked, and is always 
willing and ready to do anything she can, while her 
fateer says. it^s like the .sunshine when Mattie comes 

• • # f 

in, Kow don’t you think there is a great deal to 

* 4 

admire in Mattie, though you may have few interests 

or tastes in common?’ 

- . . . ■ 

‘ I suppose I should fall in love with her if she were" 

a' girl in a story-book,’ answered Nina, Who had been 

listi^ing. with interest. ‘ I shall like her after this, any- 

way/ she added'. ’' I never knew there waS anything 

nio^ ajbput her, and her gorgeous dresses and paste 

jewi^y set me against her. *1 can’t understand how any 

giri can wear such things.’ 

* rthink i undersl&nd it,’ answered Mrs. Morse. ‘ She 

/ * I 

has a giri&h love for pretty things, just as you have; 
hut, she has bather the* means nor the taste to gratify 
her desires as you do, so she satisfies herself with cheap, 
gay . and as her taste has never been educated, 

she ais contented with her dresses as you* are 

with your more tasteful ones/ . 
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* I. am glad.she can be satisfied with them,’ said Nina, 
forgetting that scarcely thr^e weeks ago she had' echoed 
her mother’s wish that ‘ shop-girl^ and all that set might 
be restricted, to a neat uniform, instead of being allowed 
to perpetrate outrageous imitations of other people’s 
toilets.* 

*Tell me about the other girls, please, Mrs, Morse,’ 
she begged. 

And the teacher, delighted at her increasing interest 
in her class-mates, gladly told her all about their lives 

A • 

that she thought would interest her and. win her 
sympathy. 

* They haven’t any of them got as happy a home as I 

have,’ said Nina after a few moments’ silent thought. 

‘ I’m sorry I have always looked down on them .so, Mrs. 

« 

Morse, and after this I do mean to treat them nicely; 
” truly I "do. It has been so silly in me to hold myself .so 
far above them, for I never did anything to deserve a 
better home than they have; and I am afraid I have 
often hurt their feelings. It was so mean in me to do 
anything to make them unhappy, when I have so much 
more to make me happy than they. Mrs, Morse, I’m 
'so glad you have always been so sweet and lovely to 
them.. It used to provoke me to see you just as 
pleasant to them as you were to me, but I’m glad 
now.’ 

Nina’s better impulses were happily reached, and 
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Mrs. Morse was not . afraid that she would ever relapse 
into her old way of contemptuous indifference. 

‘Now I aih going to ask your help about some¬ 
thing, Nina,* she said; and the young girl joyfully 

answered, 

• • # 

‘ I’m so glad! , There isn’t anything I should like 
better than helping you.* 

* I don’t think those three girls have much pleasure 
in *their lives, and ;I want to ask them h ?rc to spend a 
pleasant,* social evening ; but I want to invite all my 
class at the same time, so they will not feel that they 
are singled out by themselves. Now may I depend on 
you to help me entertain them so that they will have 
a pleasant time? Lois of course will not care to come, 
but I want'you to bring Florence.’ 

Nina hesitated and flushed, as she imagined the dis¬ 
gust Florence would express at the mere idea of spend¬ 
ing an evening in such company. Then ^ she answered 
slowly, ‘ I don’t believe I could bring Florence, Mrs. 

Morse. She’s just lovely, and my dearest friend, but 
* ^ , • 

I’m afraid she would not come if she knew the rest of 

the class were coming ; and if she came without know¬ 
ing- it, I am pretty sure it wouldn’t be very pleasant.’ 
Mrs. Morse* smiled at Nina’s cautious admission that 

r 

it would not be very pleasant. ‘ Well, I will invite her, 
. « 

^t any rat^’ she said brightly, ‘ and she can use her own 
discretion about coming, of course.’ 
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* * Pll be as Idnd as can be to the girls myself/ 

•answerM Nina, land I wpuld really be glad of a 

* ■ * , * * * 

chance *tb show them I Was sorry for the way I have 
been treating them/ 

, So Mrs. Morse saw the way opening now to cariy out 

A 

her plan successfully. 




«r i 

HERE. was so much that was lovable and un- 

* 

selfish in -Nina’s disposition, that even her homc- 
traihin*g and influence had not resulted in.making 

, f •' 

her wholly worldly and frivolous. 

, Mrs, Morse lojigpd to arouse all that was noble and 
womanly in her, and bring her to consecrate her young 
life, with , all its possibilities, to the Saviour, and she 
wondered whether it would be a hard task to awaken 
her to a seilse of her need of Him. 


Even^V^hile she was pondering this subject Nina spoke 
with a; little sigh. ‘Mrs. Morse, I half.wish I had not 
gone;to ihd; funeral this afternoon.’ 

‘ Wty, dear ? ’ 

, ‘ ‘feel- so unsatisfied and uncoiiifort- 

able,v want something, I, don’t know 

wt^i* 
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* Shall I tell you, Nina?*’ 

‘Yes, please,’ answered half surprised at the 

'question. 

Nina nevpr forgot the'earnest, loving talk that 

followed. Even if she had not loved and admired the 

^ * 

• speaker, she could not have failed to be touched and 

impressed by her earnestness; and loving her as she 

did, every word sank deep into her heart. 

She had heard the same truths. preached from 

the pulpit hundreds of times, for her father and 
1 

mother never failed to attend church once every Sun- 
day, no matter how they might spend the rest of the 
day. 

In Sunday-school Mrs. Morse had often tried to 
impress her class with the reality of the truths they were 
studying, but Nina had always supposed in a vague way 
that these words were meant for somebody else rather 
than for herself; this afternoon, however, there was no 
escape from the sense that she herself was the only one 
intended, 

‘ Nina dear, won't you think about what I have been 
saying when you are alone in your room to-night, and 
try to decide now for Jesus ? He has been waiting for 
you so long, and you do not know what peace and 
happiness you are missing by staying away from 
Him.’ 

Nina threw her arms impulsively about her teacher’s 
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neck. ‘I love you for caring so much about me/ she 
said earnestly. * Nobody eyer talked that way to me 
before, and I know lots of church members. I never 
thought that all the things I heard on Sunday were 

i 

really true. Oh, I don’t mean just that/ she added 
hastily, as she saw the look of surprise on Mrs. Morse’s 
face.. • ‘ Of course I knew they were true, but I didn’t 
know people ever thought about them or talked about 
them any time but on Sunday. I will tr ■ to be good 
just to please yc/u.’ 

* I want you to have a higher motive than that, 
darlingj answeihd Mrs. Morse, as she drew the loving 
girl closer to her. * I want you to love and serve Jesus 
because of His wonderful love to you. “ Greater love 
hathaio man than this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends.* “ I am the Good Shepherd,” said Jesus. 
*^The Good Shepherd giveth His life for the sheep.” 1 
shall pray very often that Jesus will draw you to Him 
and make you one of His own lambs. Don’t you want 
me to ask Him now ? ’ 

*Ves, please/ whispered Nina; and with her teacher’s 
arm lovingly encircling her the two knelt down in that 
quiet, room, and half wonderingly, half fearfully Niqa 
heard, herself being commended to the love and mercy 
of fhe Saviour, and heard implored on her behalf the 
purifying, ^nd' enlightening power of the Holy Spirit. 
No other prayer she had ever listened to had touched 
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her h^art as this one did, arid when she arose from her 
knees her cheeks were wet with tears of mingled 
feelings. 

They sat in the.qUiet twilight* until Mr*. Morse’s re¬ 
turning footsteps were heard ; then the .tea-bell Sounded 
its summons, and they went down to the cosy meal. 

When the time came to go, Nina reluctantly bade her 
friqnd farewell, whispering, ‘ L am so glad.you aSked me 
to spend this afternoon with you; I have been so happy; 

’ and I shall never forget what you have said, and I will 

try and learn to love the Saviour who died for me.^ 

* * * ^ 

Mr. Morse accompanied her. home, hnd Nina found 
that he cpuld be very entertaining and pleasant, though 
he was a minister, and she was pleased when her father 
insisted upon his coming in and making a shoBt'call 
before he returned home. 

^ « 

She did riot enter into the full particulars ojf her afte^- 
■ 

noon’s doings, but contented herself with telimg her 

ft ^ ^ 

father and mother that she had enjoyed her visit to 
Mrs. Morse'very much. 

' She was glad to gain the solitude oY her op^ rborn, 

. a t > * 


for she wanted an opportunity for thought, a^' in the, 
silence , Mrs. Morse’s earnest words came back ie her. 

, , ' ,1 I 

Almost they determined her to decide to give h^>life to 
JdSus at once, but she held back from thefirill. ^^erideri 
‘of* self arid * pleaded for more time bpft^ 4* 


so 

the matter was left unsettled. 
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Mrs. Morse would have teen encouraged, however, if * 
she^ could have known *£05 how dong a time Nina’s 
thoughts, for the first time in her life, turned upon the 
subject of,her personal salvation, and she would have 
looked forward hopefully to a speedy harvest. 

She soon' put her plan of inviting her class to spend 
*.the evening with -her .into execution. 

Mattie, on her return home one evening after a par¬ 
ticularly ^trying and tiring day in the store, Torgot all her 
troublesdn her delight at finding a letter in Mrs. Morse’s 
graceful handwriting directed to her. 

‘What is it, Mattie?’ asked her mother eagerly, as 

f 

Rattle* gave a cry of delight, and snatching Nan up 
from the floor, whirled her about in an impromptu 
dance*; and the wondering children echoed, 

‘What is it?/' 

‘ You couldn’t guess, so I’ll tell you,’ said Mattie 

IK ♦ ' * ” 

proi:^dly.. ‘ It’s nothing less than an invitation, for me to 
' take.tea Mrs. Morse’s house to-morrow evening. What 

do ybu ^ink' of that, mother ? ^ . 

* 3, daisy teacher,’ interposed Mattie’s 

sniair brother, dropping into the slang which he found 
best jac^ifce^ed his opinion on the subject. 

i . it^s lovely, in her,’ exclaimed Mattie 

entfius^j^aLUy. ‘ * I wonder if all the class are mvited. 
I tq. Nora’s after tea and see if she has an 
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Before she had leisure to cariy out this fntentioil, 

and while the family were, still gathered at the table, 

* ^ 

Eitta and Nora came In, each proudly waving an 

invitation. 

> 

* Won’t we have a nice time, though! ’ exclaimed 

Etta. ‘ You ought to have seen aunt’s face when she 

read the note. “ I suppose you can go since you’re 

invited,” she said, “ but I don’t know what on earth she 

wants you for.” I wish I had a new dress to wjear.’ 

‘You extravagant girl!’ laughed • Mattie. ‘Why, 

you’ve had two new dresses since I have had one. You’ll 

« 

look plenty nice enough. Wasn’t it nice in her to have 
tea at seven ? She knew if it was any earlier we would 
have to lose time at the store.’ 

. Such an event as that invitation was to these three 
girls! They talked of it all the evening, and all the 
next day their conversation was filled with allusions to 
it, and the afternoon hours had never seemed to drag 
themselves away as slowly as they did upon, this par¬ 
ticular day, 

•At last the laggard hand% crept around the dial and 
pointed to six o’clock, and with beaming faces the girls 
hastily started homeward, impatient of the smallest 
delay, lest they should not reach Mns. Morse’s house it 
the appointed hour. 

4 

Nina was looking forward to the evening^too, though 
with less of eagerness than the other invit^ guests. She 
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wds very proud of having been taken into Mrs. Morse’s 
confidence, and determined.to,prove herself wprthy of it. 
She was greatly dismayed, therefore, when she mentioned 
the invitation to her mother,‘saying that it included the 
qlass, to hear^ 

‘ Why, Nina, you must be crazy to think of spending 

4he evening with those girls! What is Mrs. Morse 

of, to ask you to do such a thing? I can’t 

letting you go.’ 

‘ Oh> mamma,’ cried Nina, ‘ I have just set my heart on 

going. I’ll be dreadfully disappointed if you don’t let me,’ 

' * Why, I never heard anything so ridiculous from you,’ 

'answered her mother. ‘What possible pleasure could 

you find in spending an evening with such low, common 

#• 

girls? It’s just a foolish notion of yours, and you must^ 
put it out of your head. Papa will take you to the 
opera if you give this other crazy notion up. Now do 

t 

be reasonable, my dear.’ 

But Nina was not to be turned" aside from her pur¬ 
pose by even so seductive a bribe as the promise of an 
evening at the opera. 

‘Now, mamma dear,’ she said coaxingly, with her 
arms about her mother’s neck, ‘ this isn’t a whim. I want 
toPgo to Mrs. Morse’s just awfully^ and if I can’t go 
there I don’t want to go anywhere else. You won’t 
deny me wheri you know that *I really have been count¬ 
ing on going? 

I 


^ii^lcing 
ijliink of 
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As’ Nina hoped, her mother was not proof'against 
this entreaty, and very r^eluctantly she gave her con¬ 
sent 

* But tell me what you want to gy Tor, dear,* slie asked 
curiously. 

Nina blushed a little as she said, ‘ Npw^ypu must 
promise not to laugh at me if I tfell you, won’t you ? 

Well, I want to help Mrs. Morse give those girls a good 

♦ 

time. If I had to work in a store all day long, I’d like 
to have a good time once in a while, and so Lyirant*to 
go and help Mrs. Morse .entertaiif them.’ 

Mrs. Maynard opened her eyes in surprise. #Well, 
whatever-put that notion into your head?* she ex¬ 
claimed. 

, * But,Ni;ia put her hand over her 'mouth laughingly. 
‘You promised not to laugh at me, mamma, and you 
must keep your word. Thank you ever so^ much for 
lettiijg me go ;’ and she ran up to her room, to avofd 
any further discussion of the subject, dest even yet per¬ 
mission might be revoked. 




F the invited guests Nina was the first to arrive, 
and she was just telling Mrs. Mor^e how hard it 
had been for her to convince her mother that 
she really expected t9' enjoy an evening spe*ht with*her 
class, the door-bell rang and the other guests were* 
announced. 

V 1 » *' 

'' 4 

Nina's ,first* inquiry had been as to whether Florence 
was coming^ and it was with a feeling of decided relief 
that sh# heard she hgtd sent a note expressing’ regret at 
her ina^&y to be present. 

tfiou^'t Nina; ‘for I know she wouldn't 
have evening herself if she had come, and 

she wbV^'Jfeve scared the other girls, so they wouldn't 
have eiijoyedjj^ idthef; and then if I had been nice to 
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them, very probably she would have been cros§ with me 
for it; so it's better as it as.’ 

' Mattie was seized with a sudden fit of shyness after 
.she had rung the door-belf, and was strongly tempted^ to 
yield to a childish impulse and run away; but Mrs. 
Morse’s cordial greeting soon put her,and her companions 
also, at their ease. 

Still the few minutes spent in the parlour before the 
ringing of the tea-bell proved a trying, time, for. the 
girls, with flushed faces, sat upright on the edge of their 
chairs, and seemed to be too embarrassed to respond to 
any of the efforts that Mrs. Morse made to engag® them. 
in conversation. 

The tea-bell was a welcome signal to all. Gathered 
around the prettily-set table, with its delicate, old-' 
fashioned china and appetising food, the girls soon 
forgot their embarrassment and began to really enjoy 
their evening. 

If Nina had had some expectation that they would 

not be able to conduct themselves with {)ropriety at a 

table so very different from what she imagined they 

were used to at home, she was agreeably disappointed, 

for they«bchaved well, and evidently were not under too 

^eat restraint to enjoy themselves. 

Nina kept her promise of helping Mrs. Morse. Mattie 

was seated beside, her at the table, and she'talked 

* 

pleasantly to her in all the little pauses of the general 
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conversation. There was no condescension in her 
manner, for Mattie would have been quick to note and 
resent it; but she was as unaffectedly interested in all 
that her neighbour said as if she had been sitting beside 
Florence. 

The pleasant conversation prolonged the repast con- 
sidcrably, and before they rose from the table the girls 
were unanimous m their favourable opinion of Mr. 
Morse. 

They returned to the parlour, when* the open piano, 
with music scattered over it, was suggestive. 

‘ Nina, won't you play something for us ? ’ asked 
Mrs. Morse; and the girls listened and looked in 
delighted admiration as her slender fingers, ran over 
the keys in a brilliant fantasia with what appeared • 
to them to be marvellous rapidity. 

There was an involuntary chorus of applause when 

she struck the last chord, and Mattie timidly begged 

her to play again. Nina complied with such good- 

humoured. readiness that she quite completed her 

conquest of her class-mate, and under the influence of 

her winning smiles and pleasant wotds that evening- 

Mattie forgot that this* same girl had ever brought 
« 

tears to her eyes by her scornful treatment. 

After Nina had finished playing they* all sang their 
favourites among the familiar Sunday-school hymns, 
and Mr. Morse joined them with his rich bass. 
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Then Mrs. Morse proposed some games, and the 

evening passed away all too qnjckly. When^he clock 
* ^ ^ ___ ' ' • 
on V3ae pante\piece cVutnte^ tVie Viont pt ten,TS4^ \oo\ted 

• if V 

up in ^startled dismay. 

*Oh, is it really ten o'clock? I promised auht that I 

« • 

would be home at nine.’ 

. ‘I had no idea it was so late/ said Mattie, with 
motherly solicitude, for she felt as if Etta was under her 
care. ‘ Well,- we’ll hurry and get home as soon as we 
can.’ 

Mr. Maynard called for Nina; and, much,to the 
surprise of the other girls, when they came down stairs 
with their things on they found Mr. Morse ready , to 
escort them home. 

never had sucH a lovely time in all my life!* 
exclaimed Nora enthusiastically, as she bade Mrs. 
Morse good night. 

* Nor I either,’ said Etta. 

And Mattie added, *I wish I had some way of making 
you have as nice a. time as you’ve giveji/'lis *this 

^ 'i I 

evening.* 


Aunt Marth^ was disposed, to be very* 




at 


her'niece’s long stay, but when the minist#’;1h&l^elf 
brought her home, and said .they ha^ eri&^c,d ''&er 


viilt, she was*! too amazed to utter a .siii 






i-'-' 


of 


Alti^^h Mrs. Morse felt'^pre tha|[ the 
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little trouble the tea-party had cost her, by the girls’ 
happy faces and .their ^videnf enjoyment of the evening, 
stiW s\ie had very \\tt\e Idea what a bright spot, it had 
made in the moi^otony of their lives. For days after- 
wards they talked about it, and it became a date from 
which they reckoned all subsequent evefits. 

Soipb people might have wondered that she took 
as rhuch pains*with the aiTangcment of the table and 

* t * # 

the preparation of the^ supper as if the mc.st honoured 

and critical guests were coming ; but nothing of the 

daintiness and delicacy was lost upon the beauty-loving 
« « 
girls, even though their taste might not have been 

highly cultivated. . * 

It had been a successful evening' in every way, 

'and the girls were caught more firmly in the mesh'es 

of the net of Iqvc which their teacher was stj-ividg to 

throw about them. 

The utter absence of all jealousy or bitter feeling 

between Nina- and the othe'r girls rejoiced her greatly, 

apd *her heart yearned over the loving, impulsive girl 

who could so* easily be influenced aright. 

There was no cloud to mar the perfect happiness of 

the Wefting for any except Nina. 

‘What will ^Florence say?’ was her half-fearful 

thought^ for she could not bear the idea of another 

estrangeitiQnt * * 

■ 

When she met Florence the next .day she hoped for 
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a time«that her friend would not mention the subject; 
but her hopes were rudelj^ dashed to the ground when 
Florence, with an ominous apparent ignorance of Nina’s 
, whereabouts on the previous evening, remarked, 

* I was quite disappointed that you did pot run over 

to see me last evening, Nina. I laid out some duets, 

and thought we would have a cosy evening*all by 

ourselves, for father and mother were both out 1 felt 

* 

just like taljcing to you, and I was really disappointed 
when it grew so late that I had to give up all hopes 
of you.’ 

Nina’s cheeks grew pink. She was sure that Florence 
knew where she had spent the evening, and it was 
very hard to answer her apparently innocent observa¬ 
tion. 

‘ Why, I thought you knew. I had an invitation to 
take tea at Mrs. Morse’s last evening,’ she began faintly. 

‘ Didn’t you have an invitation too ?’ 

‘Yes; but of course I never thought for a moment 
of accepting it,’ Florence replied; ‘It is quite' bad 
enough to have to sit in the same class with those 
girls on Sunday without deliberately going to spend 
the Evening with them. Surely you did not ^o,' 
Nina?’ ' • ' . 

V 

It was very hard for poor Nina to answer this 
qudktion,'when Florence asked it in tones of such ic}^ 
surprise. * ^ Yes, I went,’ she said, half wisihing» now that 
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she had not gone, since she was so surely "to incur 
Florence’s displeasure^ 

* Why, Nina Maynard! ^ I would not have believed 
it a possible thing if you had not told me .yourself: As 
if is, I must; believe there is some mistake about it. 
Surely you did not go, knowing that you were to meet 
those very objectionable girls ?’ 

‘Yes,* faltered Nina, feeling quite overcome with 

the appalling magnitude of her offence. She did • not 
* * 
venture to look up until the silence that followed grew 

unendurable; then the look of cold disapprobation on 

Florence’s face almost brought tears to her eyes. 

‘Florence, please don’t be angry with me I’.she cried 
entreatingly. 

‘Why, Nina, there is no reason why I should be 
angry at anything you may choose to do,’ Florence 
answered in the hard tones that always wounded Nina’s 
tender heart so sorely. ‘You may choo.se your friends 
where you please; it is nothing to me.’ And she 
chatiged the subject with an air that convinced Nina 
it would be wisest to say nothing more about the 
occasion of offence at present. 





RS. MORSE sometimes despaired of ever win¬ 
ning any influence over Florence, she seemed 
such a perfect woman of the world, young in 


years as she was; and though intellectually she wais 


one of Mrs. Morse’s most interesting scholars, she 


plainly manifested her determination not to pay the least 
attention to any of the personal applications that her 
teacher tried each Sunday to induce the girls to make. 


Mrs. Morse saw with regret what an influence she 


had^obtained over Nina, and it seemed an almost hope- , 
less task to try to counteract it. Florence's reserved. 


manner and unrc.sponsivcness seemed to chamj Niha 
into more devoted admiration instead of repelj^hig her, 
and it cost her quite a struggle sometimes to qaity out 
her restolve to treat the other scholars in tha cks$ with* 
courtesy and consideration. 
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After a lapse of two or tiiree Sundays Lois took her 
place again in the clas% looking ver)^ pale and sad in 
her black dress; btit the gld re'pellent manner that had 
isolated her from all *thc others in .times past had 
vanished, and a new gentleness had taken, its place. 

The sympathy that her class-mates had shown her 
in her time of sorrow had softened her heart towards 

■ 4 

them, and she thanked them for their kindness in 
faltering tones that spoke of her emotion. 

Nina forgot that Flca*cnce'.s eyes were upon her, and 
she clasped Lois’ hand in a waxm pressure that told 
of sympathy and affection, when she heard of Bertie’.s 
pleasure m the fruit she had sent him. 

‘If it were not for Florence!’ Mrs. Morse found 
herself thinking again and again, as she noticed -how 
quickly a hardly perceptible frown of annoyance. on 
her calm brow would check Nina in a glow of enthusiasm 
over the lesson, or how an earnest appeal would be 
unheeded because Florence would manage to distract 
the attention of the class in some apparently unin- 
tentionaf wdy. 

Vi 

She tried perseveringly to win the girl, but there 
» 

w^r^ none of the signs that there had been in Lois’ 
cia$e her* patience would be rewarded with success, 

m * a ^ * * 

anjl ,SO she put this scholar ipto God’s keeping, feeling 
‘ th;at her# human love and wisdom could do nothing 
here, and that only the Spirit could soften ^is he^rt 
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Even Florence’s influence, however, was not enough 
to crush out th# germs of\ood ^that had taken root 
in Nina’s heart and were beginning to spring up. New, 
earnest desires for something better than anything she 
had yet known were asserting themselves, and she did 
not tiy to banish them. 

Mrs. Morse’s influence was making itself felt in the 

class.generally, and .she was very happy in her work 

of*sowing seeds of good in these young hearts, and now 

that she felt assuied that she had won their love, she 

eagerly looked forward to leading them by this human 

affection to* the Saviour’s love. 

‘ Mrs. Morse, let me congratulate you on your success,' 

Mr. Pearsall said one Sunday afternoon, as he saw Nina 

exchange pleasant farewells with the other scholars as 

thby .separated at the door. ‘ You have worked wonders 

in your class, for I had begun to think it was a hopeless 

task to attempt to bring those incongruous elements 

into harmony; yet I see it is accomplished.’ 

‘ I feel very much blessed in my efforts,’ Mrs. Morse 

answered ; ‘ and with but a single exception I think the 

^kindest feeling prevails among the girls. I have grown 

to love them dearly, even in the comparatively ^ort 

« 

time that I, have been with them, and I feel that they 

return my affection. When love is* mutual between 
* « * 

a teacher and her class, then the work is easy. My 
first aim has always been to win the Iqve of my scholars; 
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when that is done, I feel that I can reach their hearts 
more effectually than thro^g^h any appeal merely to 
their intellect.’ 

* I am very glad that ydh were led to take that class,’ 
said Mr. Pearsall. ‘ Our young men are getting along. 
well with the doctor, and though I don’t tell him so, L 
think if is as good a thing for him as for the boys to 
have charge of a class ; but I am sure no one else could * 
have done-what you have with those girls.’ 

Sopie one clain^ed his attention just then and he 
hastily excused himself, while Mrs. Morse gathered up 
her books and the maps with which she had been illus¬ 
trating the. lesson and joined her husband, who was 
awaitii^g her at the door. 

" It was her usual custom, every' Sunday, to give 
each of her class a written question bearing upon the 
lesson for the following Sunday. The girls wrote the 
answers during the week and read them aloud in the 
class. ’ 

To-day she had given them sealed envelopes con¬ 
taining questions which, she told them, she wanted them 
to answer in writing for her to read on the following 
Siinday. 

'M shall not read these answers aloud,’ she assured 

« 

t]ten!l^.‘but I want ^you to answer prayerfully and 
thoughtfidly when you are alone by yourselves.* 

Mattie put the envelope in her Bible S,nd did -not 
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think of it s^ain uptil she was preparing tor bed that 
evening^ A white corner, protruding from the leaves of 
the Bible recalled it to her mind, and'taking it but she 
opened it and read the questfons. 

‘ Are yoii a Christian ? ’ . 

• That was the first question, and Mattie f6ad it 
* • ’ ' 

with a half-puzzled,. half-startled expression ' on her 
face: 

How was she to answer that question ? 

‘ Fm not a church member, if that’s what she means, 

but she knows that already,’ she mused, as she let her 

♦ 

* thick, long hair fall about her sl^oulders and brushed 
with the vigour and energy which distinguished all of 
Mattie’s movements. 

‘I am afraid T must write No to that question/she* 
• ■# 

concluded after a few minutes’ thought. 

^ Do you intend ever to become a Chris'tian ?\ / 

That was the second question, and Mattie cbiild 
glibljr answef that. 

* Of course I mean to be one some day. I mean "ip 
be a good deal better than I am now some fX 
,j3on’t want to die without being ready for it;;,,/It*s 
awTul enough to die when anybody’s goPd/;ig^d I 
wouldn’t die the way I am how for anything/ 

‘Why "are you not Christian nowf’^^eiitethe 
last^questionr j and Mattfe sat fox a long ijjbe ^bhiet 
thought.: 
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Why was she not' a Christian ? She knew the neces¬ 
sity for being one; she was^not contented to live and 
die Vitjiout any personal knowledge of the Saviour; she 
knew that ^ere was nothiifg to prevent her from going 
to Hiin* just then and there in that quiet room. There 
was no "reason to give for her delaly. If she could not 

I k 

answer her teacher, how could she answer the Saviour 
# 


whom she had neglected,. if she should be Suddenly 
called away before she had time to preprre for death 
and be asked that question ? 

VBUt I am young and strong. I .may live for 
fifty years yet, and. I have plenty of time to get 
ready, to die,’ she argued to herself; but this ar- 
gument could not satisfy her that . it was right to 
delay* 

Had she not known of girls even younger than she 
was who had died, some of them by accidents which left 
th^ noiime for preparation ? 


.'M that'prayertess family Mattie, even as a little child. 


, I t' 

hlivhever beeri taught to "utter a nightly prayer, a'nd 
^m'^^nad not thp habit of prayer; but to-night she 

^ ‘ . C * . > ■< . I 


kneftl-dWi’ for* a few minutes before she laid herself 

' ■ '‘j. ^ ’ 

be^^fe;her^^umbering sister. 




ShCdftf not know what to pray for, she did not 
even IfeASlire, twhat it was that she wanted to ask; 
blit thfe attitude of prayer seemed to soothe 

in, som^' this disquiet wh|ch filled her heart. 
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Her • sleep was restless and disturbed that night. 
Even in her dreams those questions haunted her, 
and they were uppermost in her mind when she 
awoke in the early dawW, heavy-eyed and unre¬ 
freshed. 



UNREST. 



you sick, Mattie ? ’ asked her mother the 
* * 

next morning, as she noticed her daughter’s 
* uniisual languor and silence. 

‘ I don’t feel like myself,’ admitted Mattie, ‘ but I’m 
not sick. • I didn’t sleep well; that’s all the trouble.’ 

‘ I wish you could get a day off from the store and 
take a little rest,’ said her mother as she dished up the 
break&St.. ^ I know you can’t feel well, when you stand 
on youf feet all day’ long from week in to ^eek out It 
worrfea 'me a good bit when I think about you, but 
I can’tto see any help for it when we’ve got all 
these mouths to fill; ’ and she looked reproach¬ 

fully atiliieyichildren, who were already in their places 
at the tableji^mouring loudly for their breakfast. * 

bn^' loo n^ny of ’em, aoyhov/,’ Mattie 

& - ' 

K 


Thferr^ 
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said cheerily, ‘ and don’t you go to worrying about me, 
mother. I’m all right, t just got to puzzling over my 
Sunday-school lesson , that was all ’ 

She had not much appetite for her breakfast after her 
unusual restlessness, but she forced herself to eat it, 
partly that her mother might not be uneasy about her 
during the day, foi Mrs. Blown was a woman who, as 
rilr neighbours said, ‘ set great store by worryin’,’ and 
partly because she knew that she would be sick and 
faint long before lunch-time if she s^arte^ ojliiilfiiMt a 
good breakfast 

All day long the question 

sistency that would not be baffled, ^ WtijURnDK a * 
Christian? ’ 

It watS not strange that Mattie was no t^igr (Isull 
bright, merry self when she was trying to 
that should satisfactorily dispose of that question, and 
her companions wondered at her unusual quietness and 
abstraction. 

‘You must be in love, Mattie,’ one of them said 
laughingly, ind the others took up the jest. 

‘ Who is it, Mattie ? ’ 

* ‘ Show us his picture, that’s a good girl.* 

But though ^ Mattie took their bantering good- 
natqredly, they soon found that she was not in 
the mood for merriment, and left her alone with her 
JioughtS. 
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All day she went mechanically through the regular 
routine of her day’s egiploy/5ient. She matched em¬ 
broideries, took down box after box patiently to satisfy 
capricious customers, and made out checks and counted 
out change as methodically as if her mind had not been 
filled with another matter. 

For the first time she was disinclined to walk' home 
with Etta and Nora, for she did not feel like joining 
in the talk and laughter which they always indulged 
in when work was over for the day; so, getting her 
hat, she slipped out of the store before they were 
ready to start. 

‘They’ll wonder what has become of me, but I’ll 
tell them to-morrow,’ she said to herself as she hastened 
along, lest she should be overtaken. 

The children’s uproarious welcome diverted her some¬ 
what from her perplexing thoughts, and she ate her 
supper with the hearty appetite of one who has worked 
hard. Her mother had a favourite dish prepared for 
■her, and she appreciated this little attention that told 
of the mother-love that had been thinking of her while, 
she was away. 

While she was helping with the dishes Etta and 
Nora came in to reproach her laughingly with her 
desertion and persuade her to go with them for a 
walk. 

‘It will do you good,’ Nora urged, ‘and you don’t 

K a 
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look like yourself *to-day. There’s a new. mission 

chapel going to be operied to-night; let's go up and 

■ ^ , • » 

* hear the music. If we don’t like it we can slip out 

easy enough, for likely there'll be a icrowd tj^ere.' . 

¥ 14. 

^ Mattie would have declined going merely for a 
walk,'but the idea of going to a religious service of 
any kind was attractive to her in her present fran^e 

1 ♦ 

of mind. 

Still she lingered for a moment and looked at the 
sewing-machine with its pile of work ready for her to 
stitch. 

« 

‘ I ought to stay and do that sewing,’ she objected. 

‘ Mother,, didn’t you want me to do that to-night for 
you ? 

‘That,can easily wait,’ answered her mother, smiling, 

I 

as Etta and Nora made signs of entreaty that Mattie 

n * 

iflight be allowed to come. "Tisn’t often yoii take an 
evening off, and I’d rather wait for the sewing than 
have you stay, in and do it to-night. Put, on' :your 
hat and go pn with the girls, and maybe it’ll' do you 
£00d.’ 


‘Perhaps I can do the sewing aftef I.come b&ifck; if iire 
don’t stay long,’ Mattie said as took 
and put on her hat; but her mbther declared IfeMtrvely 
that she shouldn’t. touch a ^tch*of it night, 
so sl:^ started feeling free to stay as^ 
want^^to. 
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It was qtiite a walk to the new chapel, and the 
meeting, had begun when the •girls entered. The pews 
were all filled, and there were’ seats in some of the 
aisles, so for a few moments* they stood irresolute^ half 
disposed to,go out again. 

An usher' dame to them while they stood lindeter- 
q^ined and placed seats in the main aisle for them, and 
they followed him’ up towards the front of the church, 
feeling that all hope of retreat was cut oT until the 
conclusion of the service, for even if they were tired 
of listening they could never face all that crowd of 
people and make their way out. 

The singing was good, and a great wave of melody 
arose from the body of the church as the clear sweet 
tones. ;*of a cornet led in a familiar tune. 

It tSfas a popular service intended especially to draw, 
and iifre^'est people who were not habitual church-goers, 


but 1^0 might be led in by the singing or by curiosity. 
No p^t of the exercises was prolonged ; the prayer was 
shor<y\^Oi^h so earnest in its petitions that many a 
tiat its needs'were being presented' before 
n^ading* of Scripture was brief, interspersed. 
wit^^^felajft^tory .comments, and plenty 'of singing 

■ ,, i;'.' -Vi' ' J ' • 

madlsl^ aiOTice attractive. 

Thfi^^i^eaeker was a young man who *in his zeal for 
the had cpilsecrated himself to evan- 

geliisti^^mb^^^frisfeud of accepting a call to any well- 
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established church, where his eloquence could have 
commanded a good salary. ‘ 

He announced hi.s text, and as Mattie heard it her 
heart beat faster. Surely God had. sent it to her as 
a message! 

‘Now is the accepted time.’ 

Plainly and clearly, with the eloquence of perfect 
simplicity and burning love for souls, did the young 

■ 4 

preacher speak to this assembly of people who had 
come together on that one night, but might never 
come within sound of his voice again. 

Many listened eagerly, some indifferently. To some 
it was like a cool spring of water in a thirsty land, to 
others a fable which had no claim upon their attention. 
But the message was delivered, and to one soul it 
brought conviction and an unrest that would not be 
banished until the peace that passeth understanding 
took its place. 

It was not a long sermon ; even the inattentive part 

of , the congregation had not tune to grow weayy and 
• * 

listless; and then a short prayer followed. 

V i} 

* If there be any here who have not given thwr 
hearts freely and unrescr\edly to Thee,* O Christ, wilt 
Thou not give them a terrible unrest, so tjiat they 
may .^not find peace by *day or by night until. they 
find it in Thy pardoning love ? ’ he pray^i and Mattie 
‘shivered as she listened to his words. 
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A terrible unrest 1 Was that what she was to have ? 
Must she carry this aching heart, this disquieting alarm, 

abo’ut with her; must her dajis be filled with care and 

* « 

the quiet night-season witlt fear until she became a 

|r 

Chpristian ? Surely that was what the prayer meant. 

The question repeated itself again and again, ‘ Why are 

you not a Christian now?’ and like an answer oame the 

^ * 

text, ‘ Now is the accepted time.’ 

There was no reason -why she should not be a Christian 
now, every reason why she should. The matter had * 
. been clearly* explained, and she had no room left for 
doubt or hesitation* yet she held back frogi Christ’s 
offered pardon. 

Why ? ' Ah, why is it that we must all be urged and 

entreated and warned and commanded to seek our 

eternal salvation and happiness? Poor human nature, 

that passes a. priceless boon unheeded because it is free 

to all 1' 

« * 

The hymn roSe clear and sweet about her, and the 

pathos of the words went straight home to Mattie’s 

« 

music-loving heart. ‘ Almost persuaded.’ Yes, almost. 

It was hard for her to resist the pleadings of the Holy, 

• 

Spirit which urged her to yield once for all to the 
Saviour, yet it was still harder for self-will to be 
dethroned. 

'When thgbenediction was pronounced she longed to 
Unger and t^H the minister her trouble, but timidity 
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withheld her from carrying out her wish,' although he 

I 

announced that* he would be ^lad to engage in re- 
ligipas conversation'with* any one who ^ interested 
in spiritual matters. So she carriet) her burden home 
with* her. 




XVIII. 

'MATTIE’S CONFLICT. 

ORA and Etta could rot understand Mattie’s 
<* 

unusual disinclination to join in their merry 
chatter on the way home, and they, were half 
offended until she said in a troubled voice^ 

‘ Girls,, don’t mind me to-night I’m puzzling over 
something, and I’ll tell you about it in a day or two.. 
1 say anything about it yet.’ 

‘Something gone wrong in the store?’ ■ Etta asked 
qufelciy. . . 

But;Hattie answered,'*No ; it’s only about myself.’* 
Affe’. that they asked her no - more questions, hut 
coi^sl^^tely talked in low tones and did, not interrupt 
her 

the other two girls good night at the 
left them, Matte and Etta walked on 
in silen{:e> then M4ttie asked abruptly, 


bid, 


.v, 


for a .feifitttes 
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‘Etta, have you looked at your questions for next 
Sunday yet?* 

‘Yes; ain't they strange questions?’ was the careless 
reply. ‘ They haven’t got anything to do with the lesson 
either, as far as I can see.’ 

Don’t you think they are hard to answer?’ Mattie 
asked after a pause. 

‘ No; mine ain’t; but maybe they’re different from 
yours,’ answered Etta. 

‘ Would you mind telling me what they were ?' Mattie 
inquired. 

‘No; I’d just as lief tell you the questions, and the 
answers too, for that matter,’ Etta responded as the two 
girls paused in front of Mattie’s door. * The first question 
• is, if I am a Christian. That’s easy answered, for I ain’t, 
and I don’t make believe to be. If I was I wouldn’t 
behave myself as a good many members of the church 

ti 

do, anyhow. Then the second question was, when 
I meant to be a Christian. I am going to put ‘Wh^ 
I get old ’ for the answer to that. And the last was, 
why ain’t I one now.’ 

‘ What are you going to answer to that ? ’ questiemed 

f 

Mattie, fairly trembling in her earnestness. 

‘ I’m going to say, because I, ain’t good ^enoUgh,' 
was Etta’s glib response. * • 

It. was evident that the question had not impressed 
her as it had Mattie; and when the latter h^.bidden 
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Etta good night and was toiling up the steep stairs she 
half determined to tjeat the subject as lightly as her 
friend had. 

But she soon found that she could not do this, even 
if she would.. She could not put aside this question 
without a definite, satisfactory answer. 

*A terrible unrest’ The words came back to her 
as she tossed sleeplcssly on her pillow. It frightened 
her to think of that petition ; it was so cruel to pray 
that such a (Jreadful thing miglit happen to any one. 

Poor *Mattic! It did not occur to her that that 
petition could be uttered ’n the tenderest love and 
pity, since the granting of it would sooner bring the 
tempest-tossed soul into the perfect peace of God’s 
love. In her ignorance she looked back at her past^ 
indifference as peace, and did not realise that the 
striving of the Holy Spirit, unhappy as it might make 
her for a time, was infinitely more to be desired than 
a dangerous lethargy. 

Her past life rose before her black and sin-stained, 
and her burden rested heavily upon her. She groaned 
aioud In her distress, and the mother’s listening ear 
caughf the sound. 

‘What’s the matter, child?’ she asked, coming to 

the door. ‘Don’t’ tiy to keep it back from me if you. 

are in pa^ but let me do something-for you. ,Have 

* 

you got .one of your bad headaches coming on?’ , 
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‘ Oh, I wish that was all it was! ’ spbbed .Mattie. 
‘It’s something yo£i can’t help me,with, mother. I’ve 

* * t 

got to.s^pttle it myself.’ 

‘ What is • It ? ’ questionca 4.he • mother in anxious 
bewilderment; nor was she much enlightened when 
Mattie .sobbed forth the story of her trouble. 

‘You must have an illness coming on,’ she said 
decisively, ‘ or you wouldn’t work yourself uf) into 

A 

such’ a worry as this. Of course, no one’s perfect 
in this world ; but I say }’ou’re pretty |iear it, and 
if your mother doesn’t know what kind of a girl 
you are, who .should, I would like to know? Npw 
you lay down, and stop thinking and go to sleep, 
and if you don’t feci all right in the morning, why, 

^ go around and see Mrs. Morse to-morrow evening. 
She’s good and kind, and seems to be right fond of 
you, and I reckon she can set you all right* 

‘ That's what I’ll do, mother 1’ exclaimed Mattie 

n ■ 

eagerly. ‘1 wonder I didn’t think about it myself 
She will know what to say to me.’ 

The thought of going to that faithful friend for 
advice and help on the morrow quieted her , 
mediate distress, and tired Nature as.serted her‘claims 
and refreshed the weary body by restful, dream^esi 
slumber. ' 

, With the morning came a sense of her Ijijrden .again, 
and the mother watched her in wondering anxiety as 
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r 

she saw. tbe ^rave, predccup^ied look on the face that 
was usually sq 

‘ Well, Mattie child, I hope you’ll get over this that 
worries you so to-day, . vfhatever it is,’ she said. ‘ I 
, do!?!t lilce to seo you feeling this way.* 

■ft, A ^ 

‘Maybe I’ll go and see Mrs. Morse before I c5me 

home,’ Mattie said as she bade her mother good- 
' • 

bye. ^Sbe might go out somewhere if I waited to 
come home and change my dress first, atid I wouldn’t 
miss seeing her for anything. So don’t wait supper 
for me, mother, if I don’t come home at the right 
time.’ ^ 


*1*11 keep yours nice and hot for you, anyhow,’ her 

i ‘ , 

mother answered, ‘and you can do just as you like 

a 

i 

about going there first.’ 

' j * 

Mattie longed for evening to come and set her at 
liberty. - She wanted to go to Mrs. Morse and tell that 
dear friend all her trouble. She would know just how 
to advise her and set her right; and whatever she told 
her to*do should be done at once. 

; Woarhy the ,hours^ dragged their, slow length .away, 
rtime Mattie looked at the clock and wondered 
she could, possibly go and see Mrs. Morse then 



of waiting until evening; but a few minutes’ 
of the number of blocks to be traversed in 
the ^ttilj^jtime convinced her that it would be use- 

it. She "must control her impatience 
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and wait until the slow, hands pointed to the hour 
of six. 

The longest day must come to an end at last, and 

• ^ . • 
finally Mattie was at libcrfy. A party of the girls 
* 

at her counter were going to a concert that evening, 
and they begged her to join them; but she was sur¬ 
prised at herself to find how indifferent she was to 
the pleasure over which she would generally have 
grown enthusiastic. She pleaded a headache as an 
excuse for not going with them, and her pale face 
proved the truth of her words. Her head throbbed 
wearily with her perplexing thought, and her only 
desire was to reach some decision. 

Mrs. Morse was surprised when, just as she was sitting 
down to tea that evening, the door-bell rang and Mattie 
was announced. Some swift intuition told her why 
Mattie had come to her, and attending to her husband’s 
wants, she left her own meal untasted and hastened 
into the parlour. 

She would hardly liave recognised her scholar* in 
the girl who sat there in an attitude of the* deepest 
dejection. Mattie’s quiet every-day dress was so dif¬ 
ferent from her gay Sunday clothes*; her high colour 
had vanished, and the bright black eyes were softened 
in their expression and told of the tears they ha'd 
shed. 

Mattie rose and w^nt towards Mrs. Morse with out- 
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Stretched hands that unconsciously *made a touching 
gesture of appeal. 

‘ My dear Mattie, I am so glad to sec you,* Mrs. Morse 
» 

said warmly, taking the girl’s hands in her own and 

i 

greeting her with an affectionate kiss. 

* What is the matter, dear ? ’ she asked, as Mattie’s 
lips quivered and her face worked with emotion. * Sit 
down here beside me and tell me all about it,’ and she 
drew her down on the sofa. 

, The cordial greeting, the tone of loving sympathy, 
brought swift tears to Mattie’s eyes, and though she 
tried .to speak she could not command her voice for a 
few moments. 

* Oh, Mrs. Morse,’ she sobbed at last, ‘ I am so 
miserable! * 

‘ What makes, you miserable, Mattie ? ’ her teacher 
asked gently. 

‘ Those questions you gave me last Sunday,’ Mattie 
answered.* ‘ I can’t answer them, and I keep thinking 
about them all the time. I do want to be a Christian, 
and yet I am afraid. What shall I do ? ’ and her voice 
faltere<J. ‘ Something keeps me back, I don’t know 
what; and yet I daren’t wait till I get old to be good, 
for fear I might die without being ready for it.’ 

* Have you prayed about your trouble, Mattie ? ’ Mrs. 
Morse a^ed. 

Mattie snooK her head. * No; I don’t know just what 
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I want. I only Icnow. that I. perfectly miserable, 

I don’t think I know how to f>fay, Mrs. Morse. Oh. 

won’t you pray for me ? ’ . ' 

Gladly Mrs. Morse assented, and in.simple language 

'carried Mattie’s burden of sin and her ^longing to be 

« 

free from it before the throne of grace; and Mattie, 

♦ '' 

» • 4 

kneeling beside her, felt that her heavy heart, grew 

lighter as its sorrow was laid at the Saviour’s feet.' 

* 

Then Mrs. Morse had a long, loving conversation with 
her, trying to clear away all difficulties arid make the 
path plain before’ Mattie. Though she sympathised 
with her distress, yet her heart rejoiced in the know¬ 
ledge that she had been brought to the solemn cpnr 
sideration of the question of personal salvation, and she 
felt that Mattie was too much in earnest to leave the 
matter uridecided. 

Mr, Morse heard the low, earnest tones, and wondered 

* 

whether his wife was already beginning to reap the 
harvest .from the seed she had so prayerfully and 
patiently sown in such apparently sterile soil. ;,|t»was 


fully an hour before he heard the Jiall-door open and 
close as the visitor departed, and Mrs. Morse returned 
to the dining-room. 

Her face was bright and her voice grew tremulous 
with earnestoHRs she told him of her hope 
would soon llr enabled to raake^a final of 

herself td^Gbd. 
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* She had prayed* so’ long |nd earnestly for the loved 
members of her cfess that she rejoiced’ greatly in any 

indications that they were themselves concerned about 

/ ^ 
the welfare of their souls, and many times during that 

e\^ening and the succeeding days did she offer earnest 

petitions that Mattie’s cqpflict might soon end in joyful 

•surrender.’ 




T> E A C E. 



ATT IE felt as if she had left the heaviest part 
of her burden behind her when she said good¬ 
bye t?o Mrs. Morse and* went put into the quiet 
star lit evening. 'The struggle was not yet over, but she 
was determined to decide for J esus, and the knowledge 
that she had decided for the right brought her compara¬ 
tive peace. 

She hastened homeward,, fearing that her mother 

might be uneasy at her prolong6d^ absence. S|ie was 

not surprised, when she turned the corner .of the Street, 

to oee her mother on the doorstep with Nan in»her 

►arms, anxiously <vatching for her.* 

„ * 

‘ * 1*3 i)egun'to think you were lost, for^surq,* she said 
when Maitie reached hen 'I suppose youVe been to 
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see your teacher, and that’s what kept you so long,* she 

added interr^atively^stshe ^a^v traces of recent tears* 

on Mattie’s^ lace. 

» 

Mattie nodded assent and Reid oijt her arms for Nan, 
who sprang ^nio them joyously. 

* I’ve been keeping yout supper hot on the back of 
the stove, but I’m afraid it won’t be good for much, it’s 
waited so long,’ the* mother went on, as shp h'd the way 
upstairs. 

She bustled about with affectionate solicitude, putting 
Mattie’s supper on the table for her, and insisting upon 
making a fresh cup of tea ; but there was something in- 
her daughter’s grave, quiet face that restrained her’ 

4 

from asking any questions as to the result of her visit 
to Mrs. Mlorse. 

Though she had ‘never had a serious impression in 
her life, nOr Icnown what it was to have a moment’s 
uneasi^tess concerning her soul’s welfare, yet she some¬ 
how dimly realized that Mattie’s anxiety was not an 
imaginary frouble that she could be talked out of, but 
something that must be thoughtfully settled. 

With^unusual delicacy she did not‘Say anytmng m 

V 

the way of rough consolation, nor did she attempt to 
cheer Mattie up by telling her any of the neighbourhood 
news^ but let her eat her supper quietly, only showing 
her sympath}i^|^ demonstrative kindness. 

. Mattie was glad that Etta and Nora were •going to 

L 2 
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the concert, for she did not feel like seeing any one. 
Her great desire was to be ak^ne and decide the ques- 
tion that had troubled her so sorely. 

Taking Nan in her aVms when she had finished 
her supper, she went into the little bedroom that 
she shared with a younger sister, and prepared the 
child for bed. 

' When this task was completed, without the frolic 
* which usually accompanied it, she gathered up the 
littje white-robed figure in her arms and rocked her 
to sleep. 

Her sad thoughts came back to her as she sat there 
watching the heavy eyelids droop over the sleepy brown 
eyes, and she felt herself drifting back into the per¬ 
plexity and doubt which had been so hard to bear. 

‘ What shay I do ? ’ .she asked herself as tears filled 
her eyes. ‘I am not fit to be a Christian; I am'too 
wicked.’ 

Then Mrs. Morse’s words came oacK to tier: 

•“All Iho fitness He requii;eth 
Is to feel your need of Hint.” 

Go to Him just as you are, and He will accept you lyith 
all your sins. You only show' your distrust by trying to 
make yourself worthy.! 

, Gently laying the sleeping child in -the bed, Mattie 
knelt down beside her, and the first earnest prayer 
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in her life went up to heaven in a heart-cry: ‘ O God, 

I give myself to Thea, Take me just as I am, with 
all my sins, and forgive me, for Jesus* sake!’ 

A * 

Nothing was kept back from the Master.. If He 
would only, take her, sinful and unworthy as she felt 
herself to be, how gladly she would give her whole 
life to Him! 

Even while she knelt there, tears of conlrition filling 

her eyes, as she realized how great was the burden of 

* 

sin she brought to the Saviour, a sense of peace ,and 
pardon filled her heart, and she realized the joy of 
acceptance. Her burden rolled from her shoulders and 
a new happiness took possession of her. Tears still ’ 
glistened in her eyes, but they were no longer tears of 
sorrow. 

‘It was so easy,’ she thought to herself. ‘Just as 
soon as I gave ipysclf to Jesus He took me, and yet 
I have been thinking it was something so hard to be 
a Christian.* 

t 

Long she knelt there, so happy in her neW-found 
peace that she wondered whether it could really have 
been herself who had been so unhappy but a little time 
before. 

‘ I must tell mother,* she said to herself. ‘ How I 
wish she loved Jesus'too!*- And stepping softly, lest 
she si\ould dj^rb the sleepin|^ child, she went out into 
the other room, where her mother sat with folded hands, 
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snatching a few moments of rest after her long day of 
work. 

Mattie crossed the room and put. her 'arriis around 

her mother’s neck, while Rer bright face told the story 

of her peace even before her lips uttered it 

* 

‘ Mother dear/ it is all right now/ she said, as her 
mother looked up in surprise. ‘ I believe Jesus has 
forgiven all my sins, and I have given myself to Him. 
My trouble is all ovcr.*^ 

‘ I’m glad.’ 

That was all the mother said, but her, Rnwonted 
caress was more eloquent than her words.. She felt 

4 

strangely shy of her daughter just now. Some change, 
some experience, had come to her of which she hersdf 
knew nothing, and Mattie’s subdued joy awed her. 

* Mattie’s a good girl,’ she said* to herself when she 
was alone again. ‘ If I do say it that shouldn’t, I don’t 
know of anybody else that has as good a daughter 
as she is to me, and it frightens me to hear her talking 

' f ^ A* 

SO aboClt her sins. Why, she ain’t ever done anything, 
much out of the way. If she thinks she has so much 
to be forgiven her, what must I be? Well, I’m glad 
she ain't worrying any more. I guess-Mr^. Morse 
knei^'how to make things seem right ,to her.>fdr she’s 
a good woman, I do believe, if there .ever .one. I 
♦spose, J&attie’s got religten, but l' (Jon’t ,?ee low it can 
make her much better, though that’s what folks says 
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it always does. I wonder what it seems.-like* Mattie 
certainly looked as i^ she never felt so: glad about. 
anything.* 

^^atever Mattie was so •deeply interested in could- 
not but concern the mother who was so devoted to 

I , » 

v- ^ 

her, and.'So it happened that in the days that followed 
she, often pondered bn subjects which hitherto she had 
left unheeded. • 





IN A had not forgotten her promise to Mrs. 

Morse on the afternoon of Bertie’s funeral, but,* 
, like- many another, she had put the question 


away from her, to be settled at a more convenient 


time. 


The sepse of unrest and dissatisfaction with herself 
and her life that had possessed her for a short time after 
she had looked upon death vanished by slow degrees, 
and left her indifferent and happy again; and so, 
beyond a vague desire to please Mrs. Morse*by doing 

as she had wished her to, she had no care for her 

■ 

soul’s welfare. 


But the questions her teacher had given her to answer 
aroused her interejst again. 

* How f wish I could answfer them in a that would 

« 4 * * (tn 

please dear Mrs. Morse 1 ’ she said to herself; and follow- 
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ing that wish came a faint little flickering desire to know 
for herself something •f the peace and joy of which her 
teacher had told her. So faint and feeble was this aspi¬ 
ration after a better and hig^her life that it . seemed as if 
a breath would extinguish it. There was nothing in the 
young girl’s gay and worldly surroundings to foster such 

a feeling. If she had spoken of it to her mother, she 

» 

would have been told that it was ‘a foolish, morbid 
consciousness of self.’ Her father would have laughed 
at her and called .her a fanciful little puss. To mere 
human “calculation it would have seemed wellnigh im¬ 
possible for the good seed to spring up in a soil that 
was so prepared to choke with its thorns the first tender 
shoots of good. 

But there was an unseen influence at work for good 
far more powerful than any that could be exerted 
against it. Daily, oftentimes almost hourly, Mrs. Morse’s 
earnest prayers ascended in behalf of this loved scholar, 
seeking to obtain a blessing for her; and prayer is a 
lever that can raise any burden to the throne of 
grace. 

So this faint aspiration strengthened hourly until it 
became an ^rnest desire, a longing after God. 

When on Wednesday evening the bell sounded its 
cajl to.the weekly prayer-meeting, Nina astonished 
her mother i)y announcing her intention to go; and 
so strong jvas her desire that not even her^ mother’s 
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surprise •at what she termed * an unreasonable freak ’ 
weakened her purpose. 

‘ You can’t go by yourself/ her mother said conclusively, 

. » * ' ' ■* 

as if this argument settled the question ; ‘ it is altogether 

■* 

too dusky for you to go out alone.’ 

‘ Oh, mother! ’ and Nina’s face showed' her disappoint- 
* 

ment so plainly that her father, catching a glimpse of it 

« 

as* he turned the leaves of his evening nev/spaper, felt 

his determination not to go out that evening growing 
» 

weak. 

‘Never mind, puss,’ he said, laying down hjs paper 
when* he saw the blue eyes growing misty with tears. 
‘I’ll see you around to the church, and I will come 
back, again that way in an hour’s time and bring yoii 
home again. Hurry up and get your hat, or you’ll be 
late.* 

4 

Nina’s face grew bright again, and her happy smile 

% 

repaid her father quite as much as her words of 

thanks. 

«« 

‘Won’t you come in too, father?’ she asked‘as they • 
reached the church door just as the bell ceasqd. ,; 

- ‘ No ;.rve done my duty for one night by*leay|jag my 
slippers and. paper to gratify your new ^ancy fdr prayer- 

meetings/ her father answere'd with a smile as he left 

• ♦ - ^ 1 ' 

her; and so Nina went in alone; little knowing',:^3^at she 
had been led there to make a decision thi,j ni^t that 
would aflCect her whole afterlife. 
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She wondered whether it was because of her unusual 
frame of mind that* the meeting seemed so deeply 
impressive and solemh. Two or three times before she 
had attended this weekly service, ^nd had 5^awned 
wearily through it, each time resolving never to come 
again; but to-night she listened eagerly to every 
wore}. 

4 

The subject was ‘The Love of Christ/ and Mr. Morse 
was moved to even greater earnestness than usual as 
he dwelt upon this great soul-inspiring theme. He 
pictured in eloquent words the infinite, pitying love 
that brought the Lord of glory to this world to suffer 
and die for His enemies. Then he told them of the 
picture where the thorn-crowned Saviour knocks pa¬ 
tiently at the door overgrown with weeds and clinging 
ivy tendrils. He could stand outside and knock, but 
He would not enter the door unless it was opened to 
Him. 

‘ And this is a true picture of our hearts/ Ije went on. 
‘ They must be opened to admit the Saviour, or, with 
all His infinite love and compassion, He will not ?nter 
them. I fear He has waited long years for some hearts 
to open to Him. He has waited in patient love through 
the heat of noonday sun and the dews of night, thinking, 
“Some of them may yet hear My voice.” Must He 

* j 1 

wait in vain ? Must even His long-suffering meet with 
no return? “Ye will not come,to Me that ye might 
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have life.” Is that His sorrowful cry aS He turns away 
at last for ever from the heart thatvwill not give entrance 
to its Saviour?’ 

Nina had always known va a geperal wajr that ‘God 
so loved the world that He gave His orjy-begotten Son, 
that whosoever bclieveth in Him should not perish*,-but 
have everlasting life but this evening she listened to it 
as to a new and living truth. Had she been*keep!ng 

r ' * * 

the door of her heart fast closed when such an infinitely ‘ 
loving Saviour asked to enter? 

Not all the threatenings or terrors of the law could 
have touched her as deeply as did this picture of patient 
love ; and she opened the door of her heart gladly to 
admit thu Saviour. 

When Mr. ’Morse had given out the concluding hymn 

he was moved by a strong impulse to say, 

_ ' % 

‘ Pear friends, I feel that there miist be some here 

4 * r 

to-night who want to yield to their Saviour and accept 
.His matchless love and pardon. Surely you cannot 
grieve Him- by longer delay when even now He 
is knocking. If there are any present who .have* 
taken this 'new resolve, will they make it kno^ to 
/ us by rising during the singing of the l^^t vei^se of, 
this hym#i, that we* may unite in earnest prayer for 
them?* 

t 

It was- ai^ unusiial request, and notwithstanding the 

« * ** , 
tender solemnity of *the meeting, s6me wondered at it. 
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They thought theite hati not b§en interest enough mani¬ 
fested to justify such a fequest.- * ' ■ 

The sweet tones of the .orgran filled the Voom and 
the hymn began : 

« 

/ Knockin|[, knocking) who is there? 

Waiting, waiting, oh, how fair! 

' 'Tis a Pilgrim, strange and kingly; 

Never such was seen before: 

Ah, my soul, for such a wonder 
Wilt thott not undo the door?’ 

» 

The sweet, pathetic words stirred long-sealed springs 
of feeling in many a heart, and Nina’s voice was tremu¬ 
lous as she softly joined in the next verse : 

‘But the door is hard to open, 

For the weeds and ivy-vine, 

With their dark and clinging tendrils, 

Ever round the hinges twine.’ 

There was no longer any doubt or hesitancy in her 
mind),il>ut even af this supreme moment, when Ijtfr heart 
was full of new-born love to the Saviour, she found it 
hard,to confess Him opehly. 

If she* not accept Mr.- Morse’s invitation* to make 
her new desirj? known by rising, she felt that she )vould 
be dishoJiburing her new Master by refusing to ^dfnit 
her resolve serve JHim; yet self held her back with 
eager ar^nients. .. . ’ 

* Don’t make yourself unnecessarily conspicuous. It 
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will do just as well to tell M?. Morse afterwards. All 
thes^ people need not know it’ ^ 

But Nina crushed back these selfish promptings 
travely, and as the first line of the last verse Was begun 
she rose to her feet, trembling with her effort, but deter¬ 
mined to confess her love for Christ 

As she stood there she forgot the people about her, 
the wondering looks that she might receive, and all her 
heart was filled to ovetflowing with the sweet, glad* 
consciousness that the long-closed door had not been 
opened in vain, but the Saviour had entered. 

And she was not alone. Mattie, with a face that 
betokened the peace that filled her heart, rose with 
her. It was not the trial to her that it was to Nina, 
but on the contrary she was glad of the opportunity 
to publicly own her Saviour. She was so much more' 
independent in her disposition than Nina, who generally 
looked tQUiliflite one else for guidance, that it cost 
her no effort to take this step, as she supposed, alone, 
■for she could not see Nina from her position without 
turningj 

Then, too, the people were almost all strangers to 
.'Mattie, and she was indifferent to thejr opinion, while 
Nina dreaded the comment of friends and acquaintances 
.with all her sensitive nature. 

I » 

Very earnest and loving was Mr.. Morse’s closing 
prayer, as he asked that these young servants might 
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have grace to persevefe^in their new life and be con¬ 
tinually strengthened ir> their resolve to give- themselVes 
to their Saviour. ’ ^ 

One who was present rejoiced in their happiness with 
a joy as great as their own. Mrs. Morse’s heart sang 
.a glad thanksgiving as she realized that two of the 

precious souls that had been committed to her care 

« 

^ere safe. 


M 
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OrPOSITION, 

M T had not occurred to Nina that her mother or 
father would make the slightest objection to her 
new hope and resolutions, and she looked for- 
ward joyfully to telling them what she had done that 
evening., 

She saw her father waiting for her by the door .at the 
conclusion of the meeting, and as soon as .she had re¬ 
ceived a warm hand-clasp from her pastor, with a few 
earnest words of encouragement, and had returned 
Mrs. Morse’s warm embrace, she went down to where 
her father was standing with so glad an expression on 
her face* that he could not help noticing it, and silently 
wondering if it could be possible*that anything in the 
prayer-meeting had brought it there; 

A 
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‘ Father dear, 1 want to tell you something,’ Nina 

began half shyly as th^ started towards home. 

* 

‘ Well, puss, what is it?’ her father asked kindly 
pressing the little gloved * hand/ that rested on . his 
arm. 

« 

* I have just begun to love Jesus to-night, father, 
and I want, to thank you so much for bringing me 
to the prayer-meeting. If I had not come, I might 
never have found out what a precious Saviour He is.’ 
There was no reluctance or half-heartedness in Nina’s 

r 

9 

tones. She spoke as joyfully and freely of her new 
love and happiness as if it iiad been some coveted 
earthly possession she had just gained. 

Mr. Maynard started as he listened. He was wont 
to say laughingly that nothing that Nina could do 
would surprise him, he was so used to her capricious 
impulses; but he* was genuinely surprised at her 
words. 

Was this his Nina, who to his knowledge had never 
had a serious thought in her life, that was talking so 
earnestly about'her love for Jesus ? 

In the worldly, irreligious life that he led this was 

ft • 

a strange language, almost as incomprehensible as if 

some one from a foreign land had uttered it ; but it 

« 

carried him back to*days when he had listened to his 
mother’s teaqfiings and believed in them. 

• Jesus had been-a. familiar, revered name to him 

* M ' ' 
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in those boyish days, and far away from the? kingdom 

a 

as he ^had strayed since then? he had never* grown 
so hardened" as* to sneer at what his mother had held 
sacred. 

He was recalled from these thoughts by Nina*s dis- 
jappointed tones. 

_ a 

‘Father, I thought you would be so glad,for me.* 

‘I am, my darling,’ he answered tenderly. ‘You 
made me think of your dear grandmother just then. 
She was a good woman, Nina, and I could ask nothing 
better for you than that your life might .be like, hers. 
I believe with all my heart in such religion as hers 
was; there was nothing insincere or half-heaited in 
it. I suppose people now-a-days would call her too 
strait-laced and Puritanical, but that’s the only reli^on 
I believe in. I have no patience with this sham lhat 
people put on when they go to church, and then do 
as they please all the rest of the time. Stick to Jrour 
colours. Whatever you do, Nina, or else let the whole 
thing alone. I have seen church' members that keep 
more people out of the church by their inconsistencies 
and* shams than they could ‘ever get in, and I* don*b 
want you to be-one of that kind.’ 

‘I hope I won’t be,’*Nina answered, a s6nse of the 

responsibilities of a Christian beginning to dawn upon 

he? as she listened to her father, 

* 

His sympathy and encouragexhent had made her 
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glad heart still happier, and when she entered the house 
she went at onee to Ifer mother's room, eager to share 
her happiness witli her. 

‘ Mamma dear,’ she said? throwing her arms impul¬ 
sively about* her mother’s neck when she found her at 

^ * • 

last up in Her room, * I want to tell you about the 
prayer-meetjng to-night.* 

But Mrs. Maynard was annoyed at the persistence 
with which Nina had begged to go, and at her .father 
for encouraging her in her wilful whim by taking 
her j ■ so with* a coldness that she rarely showed 
towards her daughter, though it was her habitual 
manner with others, she unclasped the clinging arms, 
saying," ■ 

‘Don’t, Nina. I am not at all interested in the 
prayer-meetirig, and I don’t wish to hear anything 
about it. I was surprised ‘at your insisting so upon 
gd^ when you knew what my wishes were; now let 
this,, be the last of it.’ 

F6r a moment Nina felt chilled and rebuffed; but 

( 

• she was' too eager to tell her mother what she had done 
to W.thus silenced. 


‘I./^ant to tell you something about myself, then,’ 
she. said ^fery gently, still kneeling beside her mother. 
‘ when ‘Morse asked those who wanted 

to hearts to Jesus to rise. I stood up: and 

I do love malhma.’ 
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‘ Nina Maynard!' 

It would be impo.ssible to give you an idea of the 
tone of mingled anger and astonishment in which these 
words were uttered; and Nina, looking up in dismay, 
saw that her mother’s face was flushed with ^as.sion, and 
that she was looking at her with a sterner expression 
than she had ever seen her wear. 

‘Mamma, don’t look so at me!’ Nina^cried, trying 
to hide her face on her mother’s shoulder; but Mrs. 
Maynard pushed her away from her so decidedly that 
she was afraid to try to soften her resentment by 
caresses. 

For once in her life Mrs. Maynard was 
ahgry with Nina, and she made no cffbrt 
her displeasure. Not even the sight of 
softened her angry mood, and she vented her annoyance 

R * * 

in a stream of passionate reproaches. 

* 

‘You might at least have considered it worth while 
to •consult your father and me before you did such a 

N <• 

thing,’ she said. 

‘ But, mamma, I did not know I was. going to do 

it,’ Nina pleaded. ‘ I was unhappy about myself and 

I wanted to go to the prayer-meeting; and then I never 

thought you would be anything but glad.’ 

^ * 

‘ If you had considered the matter a little, instead 
of acting in your usual hasty way, yoi\, might have 
known that I should not be glad to see a daughter 
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of 'mine making herself so conspicuous. I declare 
I don’t know what.tcf think of you, Nina. I am so 
mQrtified that I feel as if I never cared to enter the 
doors of that chui'ch again. What do you suppose 
people thought of you? They could not surely give 
you credit for the least modesty or delicacy of feeling.’ 

Mrs. Maynard entirely forgot the innumerable times 
when Nina ha^i made herself far more conspicuous with 
her mother’s'full approval and consent. 

She had taken part in a concert not a year since 
that had been given for the benefit of the church, 
and during her piano performance she had been very 
markedly conspicuous. But a few months before she 
had taken one of the leading parts in an amateur 
dramatic entertainment, and Mrs. Maynard had felt 
nothing but motherly pride at the attention she had 
attracted by her pretty face and good acting. 

But to-night she was .shocked and mortified beyond 
expression because her daughter had made herself con-, 
spicuous by rising in a little group of Christian’s to 
confess her love for Christ. Yes, she was inconsistent 
in her anger, I grant you j ‘ but, unfortunately, incon¬ 
sistency in such matters' is no unusual thing. 

‘ Who else, may I ask, had little enough delicacy to 
take .part in this performance?’ Mrs. Maynard asked 
in her most scathing tone.s', pausirg in her angry pacing 
up and down the room. 
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It was no wonder that Nina-felt as if she could not 
• * 

answer the question. She knev^'too well what an out¬ 
burst* of scotn* and wrath would follow the announce- 

' « 

ment of, Mattie’s name, for her mother did not. share 

.A 

her kindlier feelings .towards* her class-mates. She 

« 

towered a little as her mother paused before her and 
repeated the question. 

* 

• In faltering tones the answer came, * Mattie Brown.’ 

This brought Mrs. Maynard’s wrath to a climax, 

and Nina wept bitter tears as she listened to the torrent 

of reproachfes. She had often seen her mother angry 
• ,* 
with others, and had heard outbursts of passion that 

had frightened her, but never before in all her petted 

life had such words been used to her. 

« 

• ^ 

Two or three times she tried to stay her.mother’s‘ 
indignation and make her peace with her again, but she 
was angrily repulsed each time. 

It was with a feeling of relief that she receiyed her. 
dismissal to her room for the night, though her heart 
was sore at being .refused the good-night kiss for^which 
she held up her quivering lips. 

* I ani too angry to want even to look at you to- 
nig;ht,’ Mrs. Maynard said ; arid so the* ppor child crept 
away tc^ her room, to sob out her grief on ^her pillow 
until it was wet with her tears. 

Had she done wrong? she asked herself, 60 b^set with 
grief and anxiety as to forget her new happiness. 
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Surely •not; and unhappy as she was at her mother's 
anger, her heart told tfer that she would not undo her 
evening’s work if she could. 

Downstairs miich the safne scene had taken place 
between husband and wife. When Mrs. Maynard had 
banished the weeping Nina to her room she went down¬ 
stairs in search of her husband. He had heard her 
angry, voice, ^d though his sympathy wa'^ with Nina, 
yet he made the politic resolve not to take sides openly . 
with either his wife or his daughter, if he could avoid it. 

* Do you.know what Nina did to-night ?’ Mrs. Maynard 
asked as she swept into the room where he was trying 
to read. 

‘Yes,’ he ani^wercd briefly* without raising his eyes 
from his paper. 

‘ What did you say to her ? * she demanded. 

Mr. Maynard fidgeted uneasily in his chair at this 

question, took off his glasses, and' wiped them carefully 

+ * 
before be answered. ‘ Well, my dear, I see you are 

r 

annoyed about it, so I hardly can expect you to approve 
of whatl have done. I told her I was glad of it, and 
1 hoped she w6uld stick to her colours-.’ 

‘Yon. didr 

I The ifu^gi^nt emphasis made it. very clear to Mr. 
Maynard ])Jrs. Maynard did not at aU approve of 
the ertcour^ament he had given Nina, and he was fully 
prepared fhrthe curtail lecture that followed.. 
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He rarely asserted himself, and upon most occasion 
Mrs. Maynard demanded and Obtained her own way; 
now, though he would fain have put in a plea for Nina, 

t 

he found it would be useless and unwise to make the 
attempt; so for the time he listened meekly to his 
wife’s* expostulations. 



XXII. 



KEEPING THE FAITH. 


S I N A sobbed herself to sleep that night, and 
when she awoke in the morning her first con¬ 
sciousness was that something had happened. 

In a moment the events of the preceding, evening 

flashed into her memory. First she remembered only 

• 

the joy that had attended her mute avowal of her love 
• - 

for her Saviour ; but then came the remembrance of her 
mother’s anger and reproaches. 

She was only a child, so it is not strange that the 
feeling of her disgrace overclouded the brightness of her 
joy. Her head ached with the excitement and grief of 
the night before, and so it happened that the first day of 

f (ig * 

her new life dawned sadly. 

She wondered to herself whether her mother’s anger 

I n , 

would not be.son)ewhat calmed down after her night’.s 
rest, and whether she would not really rejoice a little 
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With heyr^t .the gladness that her last night’s* resolution 
had brought to her. 

She would have been dismayed if she had known of 

. 

her mothcr’.s plan to discaifrage her in her new life. 

•Early that morning, before Nina’s friend Florence was 
up, a note from Mr.s. Maynard was brought to her, and 

4 

as her eyes glanced over the contents a smile of com- 

placcnt self-satisfaction lit up her face. • There was 

* • 

* nothing that Florence more dearly loved than to have 
her influence over others recognized, and Mrs. Maynar<|^j 
had done this in a way that gratified her pride eij^ 
ceedingly. 

She told Florence of what she was pleased to term 
Nina’s impulsive folly, and begged her to exert her 
influence, over her friend to win her away from her new 
feelings and deterrnination. < * ’ * 



wrote. * If you arc firm in’opposing her, I am sur^ she. 

will not persist in conduct so contrary to all oUr wishes. 

* « 

have expressed myself very decidedly in the matter, 
though her fatlier, I regret to say, encouraged her. *1* 
will now leave her to you, for her affection and admira¬ 
tion for you are so great that you,can .easily manage 
her.* 

Nothing could have delighted Florence ►more than 
this concession to her pdwer, and sitting, ^own to her 
desk she ^ote a graceful hote to Mrs. Ma)mard, pr6- 
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mising *to do all she could to carry out' that lady’s 
wishes. 

To do her justice, Mrs. Maynard knew nothing of the 
treasure of which she sought to deprive Nina. For 
religion, as embodied in church-going and a reasonable 
attention to all outward forms, she had great .respect, 
and considered that she had always done her duty by 
taking a pew and occupying it once a day. 

But for religion that becomes a vital part of life itself, 

• I ■ 

and that finds expression in Christ-like words and deeds, 
she had a profound’ contempt; and, strange as it may 
seem, she really considered that it was her duty to (dieck 
Nina in any such impulse. 

Florence determined not to delay in using the influ¬ 
ence which was to mould Nina to her mother’s will, and 
gjanqing at the clock saw that she would have time to 

4 

make a short call before school began. 

Njna, . heavy-eyed and languid, had just finished 
her breakfast ■ whe n^ ^lorence was ushered in, and 
she sprang' up wi^Sp cry of welcome as she saw her 
friend. 

Her father i&^^one down town to business before 
she was awake, and though her mother had not made 
any allusioil to. the previous evening; her manner assured 
Nina that^e was still under her displeasure; so she 
felt lonely miserable. * ' 

Florence litumed her greeting with more cordiality 
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than sh^ usually showed, for she knew*Nina welt enough 
to be'aware that she could be more easily led by affec¬ 
tion than by remonstrance. 

‘Have you finished brccfkfaSt?’ she asked. ‘I came 
over to have a little talk wdth you. Suppose we go up 
to your room.’ 

Nina gladly assented, and with her arii about her 
friend they w'cnt ups^airs. 

‘ I have something to talk to you about too,’ Nina said, 
as they entered the room and seated themselves on the 
pretty little sofa. 

But Florence knew what Nina’s subject for conversa¬ 
tion was, and she preferred to approach the matter froni 
her own standpoint. 

‘ I am going to scold you a little bit,’ she began kindly, 
as Nina rested her aching heaid lovingly on her .shoulder 
and caressed her friend’s hand. ‘ Do you know, I have 
heard already of what a crazy thing you did . last 
night ? I think I shall have to take care oFyou after 
this, and go with you when you go to prayer-meetings, 
so as to keep 3^ou from yielding to your impulses. 
You are such a child, Nina;’ and Florence looked 
down pityingly on her‘friend from the heights of per¬ 
fect self-satisfaction. 

Certainly no one ever had an opportunity to accuse 
hei of impulse, and she prided herself o^^the perfect 
self-control and calculating foresight, so unnatural in 
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one of, her age, which made her infinitely less lovable 
than Nina, with all the\nislakes into which her hastiness 
sometimes led her. 

Nina’s cheeks flushed crisnson as she listened to her 
friend’s words, and it was a proof how strong a hold her 
new love had taken upon her heart that no thought of 
denying it,’or even excusing herself for it, entered her . 
mind. 

‘ I wish you would always go with me, Florence,’ she 
answered after a brief pause. ‘ Not that I want you to 
keep me from doing what I believe to be right, but so 
that you may know for yourself what happiness I have 
found.’ 

Florence was surprised at Nina’s answer. It was. 
almost an unheard-of thing for her to persist in any 
opinion that differed from Florence’s, and cither 
silence or apologetic words had been all that she had 
expected. 

‘ Nina, I quite admire your effort to persist in a step 
you took when yoli were too excited to know what you 
were "doing,’ she said. ‘ But still it would please me 
much more to hear you admit that it was a mistake on 
your part—we all make mistakes sometimes, you know— 
and that you mean to undo it as much, as possible. I 
suppose jeverybody in church has heard some version of 
the story, but we can easily explain to them how natural 
it is for yoti^o act on iinpulse, and they will not think 
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any more about it, unless, indeed, you ^should give them 
fresh occasion.’ 

Blunt, independent Mattie would have laughed, at the 
idea of caring for other people’s opinions in a matter 
which concerned herself only, but Nina shrank like a 
sensitive plant from a rough touch as she listened to the 
apparently kind words which Florence well knew would 
wound her sorely. 

There was nothing that Nina dreaded more.than to 
be the subject of comment and criticism, and though 
her innate good sense told her that she l^d done 
nothing to outrage the most scrupulous notions of pro¬ 
priety, yet the fteely-cxpresscd opinions'of her mother 
and Florence were not without their influence. 

It was very hard, perhaps the hardest thing she had 
ever done in her life, to uphold her conduct and justify 
herself. It would have been hard in any case, but her 
love and admiration for Florence made her task a 
doubly difhcult one. Still the, same impulse that.had 
urged her to her feet the evening before prompted her 
to speak bravely now. 

/ It was not a mistake, Florence,’ she said quietly. ‘ I 
am very glad that I went to the prayer-meeting last, 
night,* and that I was influenced to do as I did, I ai?i 
sure I .shall faqglad of it all my'life! The on^ tiung I 
am sorry for is that,mamma is sO angty with me about 
it, and I know you ^ink as she does-^V 
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‘you«knQ,w that I am very fond of you, Nina/ inter¬ 
posed Florence, ‘ but I cannot help fully agreeing with 
■ • • • * 

your mother thdt last night your impulse ran away with 
your good sense and led yoa to do a very conspicuous 
and unladylike thing. When you have time to think 
about it, you will see the .matter in that light yourself. 
Why, I should'think the very fact that such a girl as 
that Mattie Brown was the only one who joined you 
would be sufficient to show you your mistake. .No one 
could uphold you in such a thing, and I am disappointed 
in you, I must confess.’ 

This latter remark.Florence had made several times 
♦with great effeA when some of her submissive admirers 
at school became refractory; but this time it failed to 
have its usual result. 

‘ I am disappointed too,’ said Nina sadly, as two great 

tears rolled slow'ly down her cheeks, ‘ I thought you 
. ' * ** 

would sympathize with me and be my friend more than 
ever- just now, but you are only trying to make things 
harder for me. Florence, if for one little minute you 
could know what a happy, perfectly contented feeling' it 
gives you to iove Jesus, I know you would love Him 
always, "'even if every one else you love turned away 
• from you for it. Yoii know hpw I love you, dear; but 

^ t 

though' I cai^’t bear to disappoint you in any way, I 
must tell you ^at I shall never give up my love for 
Jesus to please ev^n you. Why, I qpuldn’t if I wanted 

N 
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to/ she added earnestly, as she realized that it was a 

* \ 

part of herself now. 

The clock on the mantel chimed the quarter-hour, and 
Florence glanced at it. She withdrew herself coldly 
from Nina and gathered up her books. 

‘Don’t go yet,’ Nina pleaded, hoping that .she could 
win Plorencc to sympathy with her. 

‘ I certainly am not enjoying this conversation^enough 
to stay longer/ Florence answered, ‘ and while you 
are in this frame of mind I cannot hope that you will 
listen to reason. Nina, you have often profe.ssed to 
love me ; now I will put your aifcction to a test. If 
you love me, give uj) these fooli.sh notions. If you* 
will not, I shall know that you do riot care any¬ 
thing for me or my friendship. Now decide, once 
for all.’ 

Not a hard matter to decide between the selfish 
affection of such a friend and the peace of Jesus ; and 
yet Nina’s love for her friend was so strong that, while 
she had no thought of deciding in any way but the on? 
she had chosen the night before, yet it cost her ^ heart¬ 
ache to say the words that would alienate her friend 
from her. . : 

* I have decided once for all/ she answered, falteringly, 
yet with a decision in her trembling voice that Florence 
could not help feeling would resist ajl^ her boasted 
influence. 
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‘ Then our friendship at an end !* she said haughtily; 
and gathering up her books, she swept out of. the room 
without vouchsafing another word or look in Nina’s 
direction. 




XXIII. 


FIELP. 


HEN Nina found herself alone and heard the 
hall door close after her visitor she threw herself 
upon the bed in a burst of grief. How could 
she bear estrangement from Florence, her dearest friend? 
ahd she knew that Florence would not relent unless 
she ^^ould promise to give up whatever displeased her. 

‘Not even for her sake could I .give this up/ she 
whispered to herself, though it seemed to her as if it had 
estranged all her friends from her. 

Her new path looked very rough juk tjien, and she 
would have been surprised if she had been told how 
quickly all the difficulties which loomed up before her 
would vanish. 

* She was too miserable to care to go to. school and as 

• ' A-- 

her attendance had always been regulated by her own 
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inclinations, she felt -at liberty to stay at home and rest 
her throbiJing head on the cool pillow. 

Mrs. l^aynard had gone out on a shopping expedition, 
so Nina was left alone with 4ier thoughts, as hef mother* 
had intended t^iat she should be, hoping that she would 
find her disgrace unbearable and become as yielding as 
she had hitlierto been. 

About eleven o’clock N ina heard her father’s step in 

* » 

the hall, and rushed eagerly down to meet him, for¬ 
getting her headache and loneliness in her delighted 
surprise. 

‘Why, whfit’s the matter w'lih my little girl?’ he 
asked lovingly, as he noticed her dark-ringed eyes and 
flushed cheeks. 

* * ' . 

* My head aches,’* Nina answered, nestling her head on 

his shoulder as he sat down in a large easy-chair and 

I 

drew her down upon bis knee. • 

‘ Oh, .father. I’m so glad you are not angry with me 

too! ’ she went on, with a little quiver in her voiqe as he 

caressed the golden head with a tender, fatherly touch. 

‘ Why,* wlio is angry with you ? ’ he asked. 

‘ Mamma ^nd Florence,’ she answered sadly. 

‘Don’t you mind any of that girl’s nonsense,’ said 

« 

Mr, Maynard with disrespect that would-have shocked 
Florence if ,she could have heard his slighting mention. 

‘ She isn’t wqriH minding; apd as* to your mother—rwell,* 
she was put "out last night, but she’ll soon be oyer it, I’ll 
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engage. Did .she say anything to you about* it this 
mqrning ? ’ 

* No ; but she wasn’t like herself/ Nina answered. 
‘Well, .she won’f mention if again, and she’ll- be all 

* t * 

right in a day or two/ said Mr. Maynard, with a mental 
resolution to verify his words by an interview with his 
*wife, in which he proposed to tell her that for once his 
wi.shes should be respected and Nina should not be 
interfered, with in any way. 

‘ Suppose I turn preacher for a little while and preach 
you a sermon, Nina?’ he went on prc.sently. ‘I’m no 
Christian myself, girlie, but I know .something of the 
kind of life a Christian has to lead, and^ I can tell you 
•it’s not .an easy one by any means. You haven’t chosen 

something that is going to bring you nothing but happi- 

•( 

ness "and sunshine; you’ve got to meet a good many 
trials of one kind or another and make a good many 
sacrifices; but if you think you’ve got something that 

t 

more than makes up for all these troubles it brings with 
it, why, tlicn take them bravely and don’t let them make 
you miserable. I’ll help you all I can, darling, and your 
life will soon prove to others how much your religion is 
worth. No one that knew your grandmother could 
doubt the worth of her religion, for she just lived it in 
her every-day life; but there are not -many like her, oiv 
this would be a better world.’ 

4 

This was strange advice to come trom the lips of a 
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man wdio often professed "his indifference to religion 
and his ability to live ^without it; but, inconsistent as 
it seemed, he was not willing that Nina’s life should 
resemble his in this respegt; and * now that she had 
ta'lcen the first step in a new and better life, he was 
anxious to encourage her in it, and if possible‘to 
remove all obstacles from her path. 

*Mrs. Maynard’s step was heard at the door, and 
Mr. Maynard said, to Nina as he rose, 

‘You run upstairs a little while, Nina; I want to have 
a talk with your mother.’ 

Nina was glad to escape, and ran lightly upstairs to 
her room, filling much happier than she had done 
before her father’s return. 

She wondered what had brought him home from his 
business at that unusual hour in the morning, but* she 
little suspected that his uneasiness about her had 
made him leave his desk and come up town to see 
whether she stood m need of any comfort or encourage¬ 
ment. 

t 

‘The child isn’t used to being opposed,’ he said to 
himself, ‘ and likely her mother has been pretty hard on 
her. If she is still determined to make Nina give up, 
ril interfere myself and put a stop to it. The child shall 
^ have her way in this.’ 

Accordingly, when Mrs. Maynard entered the parlour 
•she was surprised to find her husband Acre awaiting her 
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with the air of determination that always meant-that he 
intended*to have his own way. 

A long altercation ensued, as soon as he bros^ched 

the subject, but it resultedrin‘ her fifnal promise not to 

♦ 

discourage Nina in any way, nor to interfere with 
hef wishes even if she should choose to join the* 
church. 

Realizing that her husband was in earnest, Mfs. 
Maynard made a virtue of necessity; and promised to 

k ' 

say no more; ^o Mr. Maynard took the next car down 

4 * 

town, feeling assured that he had lightened Nina’s 

troubles and made things as easy as he could for her. * 

A few monients spent in quiet reflection convinced 

Mrs. Maynard that she had been unnecessarily severe 

with' Nina, and she acknowledged to Herself that she 

coufd probably have accomplished her object far more 
» 

effectually by kindness. 

If Nina was rightly managed there need be no reason 
why her new ideas should make her peculiar and strait¬ 
laced.. Indeed, she recalled several brilliant society 
ladies whose life- she would be only too glad to have 
Nina imitate, who were church members in good and 
regular standing. They had discovered* the veiy mini¬ 
mum of Christian living; but that was-what.excited 
Mrs. Maynard’s admiration. 

As she started upstairs she heard Nina, ^ntly close 
her door, and it brought ^ sjvift pang of i:emorsje for her 
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• « 

anger ©i the night before, when she found that her dearly 
loved daughter shrank from her. 

‘ l^fina! * she called as she reached the top of the stairs; 
and something in the tones of her voice made Nina rush ' 
to hdr and throw her arms about her in a long, clinging 

• embrace. 

No allusion was. made to Mrs. Maynard’s words of the 
evening before, but a tacit reconcfliation took place, and 
Nina’s loving heart grew light again. Only the thought 
of Florence’s anger left a shadow, but Nina clung to the- 
hope that she might perhaps change her mind.' 

‘ If I had only done something wrong or injured her in 
any way, I believe I should be glad,’ thought Nina^ ‘ for 
then I could ask her to forgive me; but L haven’t done 
anything wrong, so I can’t do anything except beg her 
to make up.’. 

Mattie would have been surprised if she had been told 
that her Christian life had begun far more joyously than 
Nina's. She could never associate sorrow or disappoint¬ 
ment of any kind with one who seemed to have every- 
* 

thiijg to make-her happy that heart could wish or love 

* I. * * 

dev^e; and though the old feeling of bitter jealousy had 
gone,yet she could not help envying Nina a little some- 
time% wjjen her own busy life was unusually trying. 

* . True, Mattie had no home influence to help her in the ' 

i 

Christian life §he had undertajeen, but then no hindrances 

> ’ t ■ 

were put in her way. Her father and mother rejoiced 
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because she did in her new hope, and they were anxious 

c 

to help her in -any way they could ; so she enjoyed a 
sympathy that Nina lacked. 

Mrs. Morse had foreseen ^hat Mattie, with her sturdy 

independence of character and the self-assertion that 

* 

made her a leader among her companions, would make 
an earnest and useful Christian; and, far from feeling 
that her work with ITTattic was all accomplished, sh# 
looked forward to training her to be an efficient and 
consecrated Christian worker. 

She could easily imagine the trials that would beset 
Nina, for the slight acquaintance she already had with 
Mrs. Maynard had been quite sufficient tel let her know 
that that lady looked with little favour upon such a step 
as her daughter had taken, atul would doubtless oppose 
her, while Florence’s influence \vould not be for the 
right. 

All the more earnestly, because so convinced that no 
human love could make an entrance into that hardened 
heart, completely eased in pride and selfishness, did 
Mrs. Morse pray for this scholar, that God might soften 
her by His loVe and subdue her proud will to His own.* 

She was very hopeful of Etta and Nora now, for she 
knew that Mattie’s influence over thenii for gopd would 
■ be strong and constant. 

Lois, too, was ‘ not far from the kingdom for her 
heart, opened at last to her teacher, seemed to have 
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unsounded depths of love and unselfishness, and her 
rebellious spirit had yielded to one of submission, 
though her heart still ached with, lonelin^^ss, and each 
home association was fraught with memories of Bertie 
that drew tears many a time from both mother and 
daughter. 





XXIV 


A GLAD DTSCOVKRY. 



RS. -MORSE was scarcely surprised when 

Florence failed to make her appearance on 

the succeeding Sabbath, and when she called 

to inquire whether illness had detained her from her 

accustomed seat, Florence told her that she had quite 

determined to leave Sunday-school. 

For some time she had shown a persistent lack ,oF 

interest that had ‘ greatly tried Mrs. Morse, who did 

‘ everything in her power to make the Jessons at^ctive ; 

so the announcement of her determination* to leave the 

• ♦ 

class was scarcely a surprise, though*it was a sorrow, to 
her teacher. • 

If Mrs. Morse had fconsidered only her <Dwn. comfort* 

. * * * • , m 

and the pleasure of the other members pf the class’ her 
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feeling^would have been one. of unmixed satisfaction, for 

Florence had been a sore trial in many ways; but it was 

a grief to her to see part of her work pass from her 

hands unfinished, even though the failure had not been 

* 

diie to neglect or carelessness on her part. 

Her affectionate remonstrances were of no avail to 
shake Florence’s determination; so for a time at least 
Ihe'kriew she must be content to let her go'away from 
any influence for good that she might exert over her. 

• It was a great comfort to reind'mber that, after all, the 
nfost powerful agency for good was still left to her^ 
She could pray even more earnestly than in the past 
that God’s Spirit w'ould strive with this girl and move 
her proud heart with a sense of His love. 

* I see Mrs. Mor^e has lost one of her girls,* some 
of the teachers remarked as they noticed the vacant 
chair. 

But MrSj Morse'still considered the absent one among 
the number .of ‘her girls,’ as she lovingly termed them, 
and h^i* faith that her prayers for Florence’s salvation 
would be answered in God’s own time was sure and 
strong. 

Mrs; Maynard regretted that she had asked Florence 
to useliei* influence with* Nina, when she saw how much 
unhappiness the 'estrangement between the two friends 
was causing ]}er slaughter. 

ft did not seem possible to Mrs. Maynard that 
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Florence could* becorne so scriqusly offended that she 
would persistently refuse to renew her friendship with 
Nina, and when she realized that this was actually the 
case, she was annoyed to think her note had been the 
cause of the separation. 

She tried in vain to persuade Nina to treat Florence’s 
anger with indifference, and to become offended in her, 
turn at the persistence with which Florence declined all 
overtures at reconciliation ; but she was unsuccessful in 
her efforts. 

Nina was too loyal to her friend to hear a wo?!i 
spoken against her, and all she would admit was that 
Florence did not understand her, but would do so some 
(lay. - ' 

Her first grief at the estrangement which had so .dis¬ 
tressed- her mother wore away naturally in the course of 
time. Though she often longed for the day to come 
when the friendship should be resumed, she was content 
to wait patiently for it; and her loving heart expended 
itself in earnest prayer that Florence too might soon 
learn the blessedness of that peace vrhich she had wanted 
* Nina to give up. 

Secure as Florence thought herself from all re¬ 
ligious influence, she was being insensibly drawn by 
the silken cords of loving prayer nearer to the kingdom. 

Lois and her mother had become such ragjilar attend¬ 
ants at the weekly prayer-meeting since Bertie’s death 
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that wlien Mrs. Morse noticed their absence on the 
Wednesday evening on which Nina and' Mattie had 
confessed* their new love, she feared that sickness had 
detained them. 

Calling the -next day to inquire, she found that her 
surmise had been correct. Mrs. Cramer was suffering 
severely with the neuralgia to which she was subject, 
and Lois was caring for her. The sufferer had just 
dropped into a quiet sleep when Mrs. Morse came, so 

• 

she had an opportunity for a little cemversation with 
Ijois. The young girl was delighted at the prospect of 
a talk with her loved teacher, and almc/st immediately 
broached of *her own accord the subject which Mrs. 
Morse had intended to bring up. 

‘ Will you think it is a very strange thing to say, 
Mrs. Morse,’ she asked, Mf I tell you that I do not 

know how to answ^er the first of the questions you gave 

* 

me last Sunday ? I do not know whether I am a Chris¬ 
tian or not. Sometimes I think I am, and then 1 am 
afraid that l am not.’ 

‘Why do you think you arc one?' Mrs. Morse 

‘ Because all ' my bitter, angry feelings have gone 
away out of my heart, and I know that I lov e Jesus, 
If I had to give darling Bertie up over again, I could do 
it willingly^now, hard as it ’would be to part .\\ith him ; 
an3 I know it is because I love J esus more than any one 
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else, for only for Him could I give up Bertie.- Then I 

♦ 

have the feeling that He has forgiven all my sins and 
that I belong to Him ; -1 can’t explain it exactly, but I 
feel it in my heart’ « 


‘ Then, dear JLois, with these feelings why are you not 
sure that you are a Christian ? ’ Mrs. Morse asked. 


‘Just because I- don’t know when these feelings first 
came to me. I never had any time of being greatly 
troubled about my sins, and I know I oflght* to* have 
had, for I was very wicked for a long time after father 

ft 

died ; and when Bertie too went away I felt that I could 

« 

never love God or think Him anything but cruel and un¬ 
just. I have heard how miserable people Vere for days 
and weeks sometimes before they became Christians ; and 
surely I cannot be one, when I had so much to repent 
of, and yet have never had any time of* great sorrow 

4 

arid perplexity. Yet 1 do not know what to do. I feel 

that Jesus has forgiven me, and so I cannot be in dis- 

tress over my sins. I am troubled only beeause^ I do 
• ^ 

not know whether I am a Christian or not.’* 


‘ You need not be troubled about that ariy longer, my 

% 

dear ^child,’ Mrs. Morse answered gladly, as she s^w the 
look of peace on the face which had once been so un- 


happy'and sullen. ‘You are a Christian-already/ , 

ft 

Lois’ face lit up with a sudden joy at this iissurance. 
‘ Oh, can that really be true when- I hav^ had no exr 
perience or time of trouble.?' she asked eagerly. 
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‘ Go<3 has many different ways of dealing witji His 
children, Lois,’ Mrs. Morse replied. ‘ He does not bring 
them all into His kingdom in the same way. Ships do 
not always pass through ferrible storms before they 
gain their harbour. Sometimes they sail quietly and 
peacefully into their haven, without even a threatening 
cloud to .speak of danger or possible shipwreck. Again, 
a vessel is almost wrecked with fierce wind:^ and dashing 
waves, and barely makes harbour without being lost. 
But the two vessels anchor side by side in their peaceful 
refuge at last; and do you thhik any one would say 
that one ship^was not as safely harboured as the other 
because it had not passed through a storm to reach that 
shelter? You need not feae that you are not a Chris¬ 
tian, dear, because you have found a safe harbour with-* 
out passing first through a tempest.’ 

* Thank you,’ Lois' whispered as she listened to her 
teacher’s assurance. * It seemed to me as if I was 
hoping for too much when I believed that I might calf 
myself^a Christian without knowing the time when I 
came to Christ. Dear Mrs. Morse, I owje it all to you. 
Your love first touched my heart; and when I rentem- 
bered how loving and kind you were to me when I was 
so unkind in return, somehow it made me think of 
God’s Ipve. I can’t thank you ; I can’t even tell you 

how I love for all you have been to me; but if you 

* 

could look into my heart I know you would be satisfied.’ 

O 
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* I am more than satisfied now, dear Lois/ Mrs: Morse 
answered, as she returned the’loving-embrace, which 
was a rare thing for Lois to proffer even to those she 
loved best. 

. 9’ 

Her heart was full of rejoicing as -she went home a 
little, later.' She had laboured in this comer of the 
Master’s vineyard but a few months, barely a year, and 
yet He was graciously blessing her work for Him and 
vouchsafing a bountiful harvest. 
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communion season was drawing near,, and 
Mrsl Morse was rejoiced when she found that 
each of the three girls was not only willing, but 
anxious, to publicly profess her allegiance to her new 
Master 

« 

She had been .somewhat disappointed at finding that 
neither Etta nor Nora had any serious -impressions; but 

• fl 

w^re as indifferent and unconcerned as if three of their 
classmates had not settled the great question of their 
lives. 

It was wonderful to note the change in the feelings 
of the three girls towards each other, when they found 
that they^were united in. the bond of love to Christ. 
Notwithstanding, the great difference in their positions 

** V 

in life and jw tljeir tastes and inclinations, they be¬ 
came .teal friends, loving each other because they had 

o a 
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fellowship with one anotheV in*the peace and pardon 
of God. 

Lois forgot that she had looked down upon Mattie 
as being common and untiducated, and had despised 
Nina equally as being frivolous and conceited ; Nina 
had found that there was much to admire in both of the 
girls she had formerly disdained ; while warm-hearted 
Mattie no longer remembered the causes' that' had 
provoked her former hostility, but openly loved and 
admired both Nina and Lois without a trace of 
jealousy. 

Intimate associates the three girls would never be; 

* » 

there were too great differences in their.tastes and- 
.surroundings ; but friend.s, loving and helpful, they were, 
and always would be. 

Nirfe had expected to meet with opposition from her 
mother when she broached the subject of uniting herself 
with the church ; but her father had paved the way for 
her, and Mrs. Maynard was so well aware that it would ^ 
be useless to combat what Mr. Maynard encouraged, 
that though Her consent was coldly given, it was not 
withheld. 

When Mr. Morse had called upon her to tell her of 
his pleasure in'w'elcoming Nina to .the number of.those 
)vho .had found Christ, he soon learned that she looked 
upon it* as a matter for regret, and would have prevented 
it if itiiad been possible; and he wondered sadly 'how a 
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mother’s heart could feel anything but joy M her child’s 
eternal safety. 

Nina was disappointed when she found that no sym¬ 
pathy was to be won from Jier mother. She loved her 
so dearly that it was a hard trial to realize that on one 
subject, dear to Nina beyond all else, an impassable 
barrier existed between them, and she could not break 
it down. 

Nina would willingly have given up her new hope, 
had it been anything less i)recii)us, rather than have 
persisted in what displeased her mother. Young as 
she ^was, she realized that she must make religion 
attractive by •her life, and coi*vincc her mother that it 
had not robbed her of her daughter, but made the tie 
between them more tender and indissoluble. 

Patiently and persistently the young girl set herself 
to work to * weed out the faults which had become 
habitual. If her disposition had not naturally been an 
unusually loving and unselfish one, she would have been 
utterly ruined by the indulgence which had always been 
shown her. As it was, she was shocked when she began 
a rigid course of self-examination, and found how her 
own pleasure had been gratified at any expense to 
others and how little of self-denial there had been in 
heij life. 

Mrs. Maynard could not but,respect Nina’s new deter¬ 
mination, when she saw the change that was slq^wly but ’ 
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steadily manifesting itself in her Hfe. The self-will that 

had always been one of her strongest characteristics 

was exchanged for a, gentle submission to her parents* 

wishes, arid tlie fitful flashes^of tentper that had formerly 

manifested themselves at the refusal of anything ‘she 

* 

had set her heart upon became altogether things ofl 
the past. 

Her father watched ^her with keen eyes, and rejoiced 
inwardly at every victory she gained and at every 
evidence’ that she was persevering in her Christian life, 
and to him she went for sympathy. 

He went to church with her on- the Sunday which, 
marked the public commencement of her new life; 
but Mrs. Maynard refused to countenance Nina by 
her presence. She did not allege that as a reason for 
declining to go,’but none* the less Nina understood her 
motive. 

‘ Mamma, 1 want you to help me and be glad for me,’ 
she cried impulsively, as just before church-time she 
went into the room where her mother'was ^dated in 
a .low rocker, apparently absorbed in the last hovel; 
and the young girl threw her arms about hdr mother’s 
neck in, a more loving caress than usual. 

‘I cahn6t, Nina,* was the quiet answer; but the 
kiss which’shortly followed, the words comforted h^na 
somewhat. 

Mattjp’s father an’d mother were there, b*eginning to 
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realize, that this new resolve of Mattie’s to become a. 
Christian was no mere fancy, but something very real 
and earnest. And Lois' mother sat beside her in the 
pew, the loving clasp with‘which she held the hand 
that had been slipped into her own at the beginning 

i 

•of the service assuring her daughter of her warm 
* . * 
sympathy. 

A day ot solemn rejoicing it was, not only to those 
who for the first time sat down at the Master’s table as 
His children, but also to those who had been the human 
instruments of bringing the wandering souls back to 
their Father’s house.' There were others besides Nina, 
Lois, and Mattie who had pa.'Sed from death to life in 
the last few weeks and now united themselves with 
God’s people, but these three young lives, consecrated 
in their' dawning with all their grand possibilities of 
usefulness, were a strong accession in themselves to the 
church. 

The service was solemn and impressive, and there 
was a look of* earnestness upon the girlish faces that 
shqwed they, fully realized what they were doing when 
they promised, freely, .unreservedly, and intelligently, to 
give themselves fof the Master’s use. 

Etta, and Nora were there, awed and solemnized as 
1. * • 

they saw* Mattje entering into a new life of which they 
knew nothing. Sne had told them oT her changed 
feelings anfl of the happiness fhey brought her ;^but her’ 
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words were almost as unintelligible to them as .if they 
had been spoken in a foreign language, and they could 
not understand her. 

Of one thing they were convinced, however: that this 
change of heart that Mrs. Morse had so often talked 
about was something that was possible for any one ; for 
had not Mattie been one of themselves, interested in 
the same things in which they were interested ? and 
now she had passed away from them into a world ot- 
new desires and hopes and aims. 

‘Somehow I feel as if we’d lost Mattie,’ Etta said to 

Nora after, church. ‘ 1 feel as if she had been buried or 

something.’ 

* 

* She might as well have been,’ Nora responded 
gloomily. ‘ She won’t care about stnything now but 
going to church and prayer-meetings ; and she won’t be 
full of fun and ready for a frolic, as she used to be. She 
won’t care about us any more, so we needn’t expect her 
to *have anything to do with us.’ 

If Mattie had taken the veil and gone into a convent 
. to. immure herself for the rest of her life, the girls could 
hardly have been more fully convinced that they had 
irrevocably lost their friend. * 

4 

But they were destined to be agreeably disappointed 
in their gloomy anticipations.. Mrs. Morse had carefully 

explained to Mattie the duty of being a cheerful Chris- 

•> 

tian, winning others to Christ by proving* to all the 
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world.that His yoke indeed is easy and His burden light: 
that the best happiness is that which is not marred 
by sin. 

, Why, indeed, should a ^Christian be depressed or 
dejccted, when he is bidden to cast all his cares upon, 
the great Burden-bearer, the little petty every-day trials 
as well as great .sorrows, and when ‘ Rejoice in the Lord 
alway' is a command to His followers ? 




mattik’s victory.* 

AY after day Mattie went steadily forward in the 

» * * « • * 
Christian life she had undertaken, failing often, 

as we all do, but trying to let eaeh failure incite 

her to fresh effort. 

For. a little time Etta and Nora held themselves 
shyly aloof frofn her ; and her companions at the store, 
when they heard that Mattie had,-as they expressed it, 
*got religion,’ watched her curiously to see what differ¬ 
ence it would make in her. 

It was not a very noticeable change, for Mattie was 
as light-hearted and imperturbably good-natured a&’she 
had ^ ready to help a 

tired or sick friend by thking upon herself some of the 
others’ work,, and just as ready to ‘enjoy any of the little 
jokes that passed between the girls. 
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All ihis she had formerly been, but now she had * a 

better and higher, motive running like a silver thread 

through each.day’s round of duties. She \vas to glorify 

God by her life, and so all tjiat was selfish and unlovely 

must be renounced ; and the little kindly acts she had 

been accustomed to do merely from generous impulses 

became new and ijwect service for the Master when she 

remembered ‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so 
• * 

fulfil the law of Christ.’ 

Her independence had often led her into saying soni@- 

what*brusque»and unkind things to tho.sc whose opinions 

• 

differed from her* own, and the habit was too strong to 
be readily o^rcome. Now and then a hasty speech 
would escape her; but as soon as she saw that she 
had wounded any one’s feelings she atoned as far as 
•she could for her hastiness by a frank apology. . 

As a general thing Mattie was very pppular among 
her companions at the store ; but, as is usually,th'e case, 
•there w'ere some who envied her the popularity which 
they could not win, and they did not take any trouble 

*to conceal their dislike and envy. 

>• • ^ • 

■ One of these,^Esther Reade, had done all that she 

1 

could to annoy Mattie, and between the two girls open 

hostility ,]had long been pronounced. Mattie had not 

been slow to retaliate when she considered herself 

injured, and she had rather prided herself upon being 

• _ 

able to ‘p3y off* Esther for every unkjndness. They 
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were engaged at the same coiyiter, unfortunately, so 
they had ample opportunity to carry on their quarrel, 
which might have died a natural death if they had been 
farther apart. 

On the Monday moriling after Mattie had united with 

the church she was conscious of an unusual reluctance 

to go to work. She felt at peace witlx all the world, and 

at a safe distance from Esther she could be in .charity 

with her; but sh^Jia’d an uncomfortable,presentiment 

that as soon as they came in contact all her angry 

feelings would come to life again. 

« 

She .armed herself for the day’s warfare by. earnest 
prayer that she might not bring reproach upon her 
Master, and went to the store fully dctermjncd to bear 
.all things patiently for His dear sake. 

The first few hours passed away without any provoca¬ 
tion. There was an unusual rush of customers for 
Monday morning, owing to the announcement of bar¬ 
gains ^in ribbons, and the young saleswomen had their 
hands full in waiting upon the impatient crowd ; but 
towards noon there was a lull in business, and the girls 
had thne to chat together and talk over their Sunday’s 
occupations. . 

‘Did you know Mattie Brown joined, the church 
'yesterday morning?’ asked a young girl who stood 
beside Esther Reade ; and Mattie’s quick ^ear, attracted 
by the mention of bCr name, caught the low remark. 
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' I hfite these deccitjal people who arc always trying 
to make themselves out better than any one else,’ was 
Esther’s scornful answer. ‘ I suppose she’ll lord it over 
us more than ever now, or tat any rate she will try to. 
A nice church member she is, when she flies up and 
’gets so mad at the least little thing! Don’t you re¬ 
member how' mad she got and how awful she talked 
to me one day about that ribbon that was. marked 
wrong ?’ 

Maybe she’s changed since then,’ suggested her 
companion. *You know that was a good while ago, 
Esther, and you were aggravpti ig yourself that time.’ 

‘I don’t c^re if I was,’ Esther answered, as she 
smoothed some blue ribbon out and thought how be¬ 
coming that particular shade was to her fair com-- 
plexion.' ‘She needn’t set up to be better than the 
rest of us by joining the church, though.’ 

Mattie, had heard every unkind word as plainly as if 
she had stood beside the speaker, and in an instant the 
old passionate temper that she had thought was under 
her control blazed up furiously. Her eyes flashed 
ominously and her checks grew scarlet as the hot,'angry 
blood rushed to her head. 

‘ Surely l*haven’t got to let Esther say such hateful 
things and never say a word ^ back,’ she thought; and 
she knew that in a verbal conflict she always came off 
victor. She must retaliate, and she had turned towards 
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Esther to speak when she saw that the eyes of bne of 
the girls beside her were fixed upon her, watching, her 
curiously. 

Just then a nobler and better impulse came to her. 
Here was a golden opportunity to show that she was 

*■ I 

in earnest. The old Mattie might have takdn her own 
part and said sharp, bitter things to Esther, but the new 
Mattie, whose heart was filled With God’s love, surely 
must not, no matter how great the provocation.- 

She bent her head low for a moment over a basket 
of ribbons, while unseen, unheard, by anybut her Father 
in heaven, an appealing cry for help and strength went 
up from her heart. * 

• Esther was evidently bent upon provoking her into 
a quarrel^ for just then she made a still more unkind 
remark. But it glanced from Mattie as harmlessly as 
§n arrow is turned aside by a shield. 

‘ The girls were all watching her ; they kn.ew how she 
would have resented these speeches but a short time 
ago; how would she treat them now ? 

They had, not long to .wait, for Mattie looked up as 
tj^ last worjis fell upon hei"ears, and in a quiet voice 
^ was free from anger, nay, more, that even was 
^ *ptosant and friendly, said, 

'. if;Miss ‘Reade, I can’t help hearing what yOu are 
j$a 5 dng, and I Want to tell you somethhigi ^ I did not 
.,|can the church yesterday because I thought I was 
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better than any one etee, but because I had found out 
how wicked I was and how much I needed help to do 

* m * «i 

better. I am just beginning to live a Christian life, and 
I am afraid I sjiall often do things that a Christian 

ought not to do; but it will not be because I am not in 

# 

earnest I’m sorry for my part in all our quarrels, and 
if you will be friends with me I hope I shall not do or 
say anything unkind again and she moved towards 
Esther with an- appealing look on her face. 

Much as she had heretofore disliked the girl, she 
would have been heartily glad just now to be reconciled 
to her, and she hoped Esther would not refuse to respond 
to her a<jvances. 

But Esther was provoked at the failure of her efforts 
to engage Mattie in a dispute, and took po notice of 
her last rem*ark, only saying as she turned her back,* 
‘ Listeners never hear good of themselves, you know.i 
If you hadn’t been listening to what wasn’t intended 
for your-ears, you wouldn’t have heard what,I was 
saying.’ ’ . ' 

The dangerous light flashed up again in Mattie’s 

black eyes for a moment, as her words inet -with such 

• ■ 

a contemptuous rejoinder. It had been hard to bring 
herself to make thig.explanation, and she had not be¬ 
lieved it possible.that Esther would receive her apology 
so scornfully. 

Th|re was a little murmur ot sympatny among me 
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listeners. They could not. butr* admire Mattief’s self- 
control and brave words, and Esther’s conduct did not 
appear in a very enviable light by contrast. 

‘ ‘ Don’t you mind her, Mattie ; she’s a hateful thing!’ 
one of the girls exclaimed indignantly. 

Perhaps the knowledge that the sympathy of the 

* • 

girls was on her side soothed Mattie more than she 

cared to acknowledge, and perhaps it was the con- 

'' • 

sciousness that a victory over self and .pride had been 
won that helped to calm her ruffled feelings. She 
resolved to herself that, hard though the task might be, 
she would by patient and persistent kindness win 
Esther’s friendship. 

Mattie little guessed what an influence for good she 

had exerted^ that morning, even though apparently her 

effort had been a failure, as far as making friends with 

« 

Esther went. None of those who had witnessed the 

little scene doubted Mattie’s, sincerity and earnestness 

in her new life, and they believed in the power of a 
«■ 

religion which could so subdue a passionate temper and 
keep it under control. 





ATTIEfS strong influence for good over Etta 
and Nora ’ was not without its effect. She 
frequently persuaded them to accompany her 
to church on Sunday evenings instead of taking the 
walks 'in which they still delighted, and she re¬ 
fused to connive any more at Etta’s deception of her 
aunt 

When Etta would promise to go to church Mattie 

would call for her, and if necessary beg her aunt’s 

* 

permission; but then she would not yield to her 
friend’s entreaties to be allowed to join Nora in a 

walk. . . . ' 

* 

‘ No ; ^ou said you wanted to go to church with 
me, and you must/ was Mattie’s inflexible determina¬ 
tion. 


P 
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‘ I think it’s mean in you t(f, make me go to church 
just because you want to*,’ Etta complained fretfully. 

‘ You used to help me get off without aun^s knowing it; 

I don’t see why .you woh’t.now.’. 

‘ You know very well why I won’t,’ Mattie answered* 
with unruffled good temper. ‘ I never used * to think 
about Its being wrong for you to deceive your aunt and 
tell her stories ; .but, now that I know better, I don’t 
mean to let you do that way any more.. Now be a good . 
girl and come to church without grumbling so much 
about it’ 

Mattie was not satisfied to rest contented with her 
own safety. She longed to bring her faLier and mother 
as \vell as her friends into the kingdom, and she 

* I 

worked for this end with a persistence that never 
wearied. 

Mr. Morse had called frequently, sometirries with his 
wife and sometimes alone, and he had won a warm 
place in tlie hearts of the Brown family. They looked 
upon him as a personal friend’ and talked of him first 
as ‘ our Mattie’s minister,’ and then in a very little while 
as ‘ our minister.’ 

There was rarely a sQi-vice at which some ot the 

family were not present. Sunday evenings ^Mattie very 
« ' * * ' • * , 
often remained at home and took care of the little ones,. 

• « 
so that her father and mother might enjoy the unwonted 

pleasure of going to church together; and the old.old 
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sjjory fell upon their unatcustomed ears with new beauty 
and meaning. Almost unconscfously to themselves 
they were daily drawing nearer to the kingdom, and 
Mattie rejoiced in their increasing interest in.the things 
which Vere so precious to her. 

As Etta saw the difference, in Mattie’s feelings .and 
inclinations she often puzzled over it, and had a vague 
desire ’ to know for herself the secret of her friend’s 
happiness. 

‘Mattie, I wish you would tell me .something,’• .she* 

^ V 

exclaimed.one day. ‘ You arc always so happy, and 
you say it rs because you arc a Chri.stian. ‘Now you 
have ever so much to rnake you happy, anyway, for 
the girls all like you at the store, and you have such 
a nice home, where, you can do as you please without 
any one to scold you all the time,, and you have so 
many to love you, that you can’t be anything but 
happy, I should think. Now what I want to ask 
you is\.^this: if you were in my place, without much 
else to make you happy, would being a Christian make 
you happy ?* 

Mattie’s face* glowed with earnest feeling. ‘ I don’t 

think you will believe me if I tell you, Etta, for 1* 

* ■ * * 

know I wouldn’t have realized it until I tried it for 
myself; bi|t I ^ow that I couldn’t be .so poor and 
miserable and .friendless that I should not be happy 

^ ^ f * 

in Ibving Jesus. Qb, Etta, you are always wanting 
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some one to love you. Just ithink how Jesus loves 
you. He died for you—just as much for you as if 
there was nobody else in the whole wide world ; and 
yet you don’t care enough about it even to love Him 
back again. Just trust in His Idve long enough to find 
how happy it will make you, and I am sure you 
would never give it up.’ 

Etta shook her head mournfully. * ‘ It is very easy 
for you to talk,’ she said, ‘ because you feel that way, 
but I don’t. I can’t make myself believe that He loves 
me, for I don’t feel as if any one did^- and I can’t 
love Him when I feel so, can I ? ’ 

‘ Ask Him to make you love Him, then,’ answered 

Mattie quickly. ‘ If you don’t believe that He Iqves 

you, and if you don’t love Him, why, just ask Him to 
* 

make you love Him, and He will.’ 

There was a ring of glad certainty in Mattie’s tones, 
and her faith unconsciously strengthened Etta’s weak 
belief. 

‘Do you suppose He really would?’ she askedj 
Ignging with all her heart to feel sure of some love,' 
for that was the one thing that she fancied would make 
her life happy. 

‘I am, certain of it,’ Mattie responded.’ ‘You just 
try and see, Etta. You pray. to-night, and I will 
pray for you too, that you may 'really believe that 
God loves you and that you may love ftim.’ 
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*I Etta answe^d. ‘You’re a funny girl any¬ 

how, Mattie,’ she added after a moment of thought. • 

‘ Why ? ’ asked Mattie, smiling at her friend’s puzzled 
expression. 

‘ Because,—I don’t know exactly,’ Etta answered 
rather disconnectedly. ‘ Somehow you seem to t^lk 
about religion and loving Jesus and all that just as 
you would talk about anything else that is really so.’ 

‘Well, isn’t it all really so?’ Mattie ask'^d. 

‘ Yes, I suppose so,’ Etta answered ; ‘ only it don’t 
seem so, you know. Somehow you seem to mean 
what you say more than any one else but Mrs. Morse. 
I wish I felt so.’ 

^ ‘You will, Etta, if you only try,’ Mattie responded, 
wishing that she could give her friend some of the 
peace which filled her heart to overflowing. 

They were on their way home from the store, and 
just then they reached Etta’s door. 

‘ I don’t believe I can come around to-night,’ Etta 
said, as she lingered on the doorstep to say good-bye 
to her friend. * Aunt has got some sewing for me to 
^o, and I* expect she’ll make me stay at home to-night 
and do it. I hope I can get off a little while, tor it 
seems to me she gets crosscr and crosser every day.’ 

‘ Come if you can,* Mattie answered ; ‘ but, Etta, 
don’t forgejWhat yoii promised. You would be so 
much happier if you only loved Jesus, and I cart’t 
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rest satisfied until , you do’ Rtmember, you’ promised 

‘ -a* 

to ask Him to-night to teach you to love Him, and I 

will ask Him too with all^my heart. Good-bye.* 

There was a difference In the faces of the two girls 

that corresponded to the difference in their hearts.- 

M,^ttie’s countenance reflected her inward peace and 

* • 

happiness, and there .was a thoughtful look mingled 
with the brightness of her expression ; while Etta’s 
face wore a fretful, discontented look, as if she were 
wholly dissatisfied with her life, as indeed she was. 

* i * * 

She could not satisfy all the higher desires of •her 
nature by gay dress and occasional stolen pleasures,- 
and the one thing for which she pined wa^ withheld 
from her. 

If -she only had a mother, she thought longingly to 

herself, then surely she could never be unhappy. She 

% 

was hungering for love and its expression, and the 
utter lack of it in-her home made her urrha’ppy and 
discontented. 

Her aunt seemed to grow sterner and more unloving 

• . . I • 

each day, and Etta .sometimes felt as if -death would 
* % 

be a welcome release from the continual Stream of 

* •‘■s' 

petty fault-finding and complaint. 

But death yrould not be th^ end of eveiything’; that 
ivas the trouble; ahd Etta acknowledged'to herself 
that she was not fit to die.’ 

« ^ t 

* I wish I was IVfattie/ she . said to herself as she looked 
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after her friend for a mcment, and then began to climb 

the long flight of stairs fvith weary, laggard feet. 

• ♦ 

. As she had expected, her aunt bade her sit down to 
her sewing as soon as suppfir was despatched and the 
dishes were cleared ^iway, and Etta had plenty of time 

j 

for her sad, discontented thoughts as she sat there 
stitching ’wearily away and wishing that she 'could 
, escape from her aunt’s^.imwelcome company. 
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ETTA’S DESIRE. 


UNT MARTHA wondered not a little at Etfa’s 
silence, for generally, when she had to spend 

-- - * 

the evening at home, she complained loudly 
and frequently at her enforced imprisonment; but to¬ 
night she sewed away in a silence that was more 
thoughtful than sullen. 

‘I wonder if she’s got in any scrape’at the store,’ 

f 

tliought Aunt Martha, as she glanced at Etta now 
and 'then; but she knew it would be of no use to ask 
her, for mutual confidences were unknown between aunt 
and niece. 

Finally, when the clock struck ten, and ^^tta folded 

•l * • 

tip her work with a weary sigh, she startled her aunt 
by asking abruptly, ‘Are you a' Ghastian,^Aunt 
Martha?’’ 
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‘ Tm a great deal •better than a good many as calls 
themselves Christians,’ Aunt Martha answered briefly, 
as she broke off a piecc^ of thread with an energetic 
snap. ‘ What did you aslf me that for ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know; I was just wondering,' Etta answered. 
‘ I knew you didn't belong to any church, but I thought 
maybe you loved God, and Mrs. Morse says that is 
what makes one a Christian.’ . . 

* A heap ^Mrs. Morse knows, no doubt,* answered 
her aunt, not having any special reason for finding 
fault with Mrs. Morse’s words, but just disparaging 
Etta’s teacher because the girl was *so fond of her. 

I don’t see as I've got anything to love Him for. I’ve 
had to work hard for my living all my life, and do 
for others besides, and I ain’t had anything given me 
but what I*ve worked and paid for. What have I got 
to be thankful for, then, when I’ve done everything for 
myself?* 

Etta did not answer. It did not occur to her that 
health and strength, with which to supply one’s bodily 
warfts were blessings and gifts from God. 

She went into the little bedroom which she shared 

with her aunt and hastily prepared for bed, that she 

might have time to fulfil her prbmise to Mattie before 

her aunt should come in. 

* 

It.was, am earnest prayer, though a half-despairing 
one, that she uttered, wondering all the while whether 
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Mattie was right when she sRid that .God ^ould 
answer it. 

*0 Jesus, if you*do love me, please make me feel 
• ' * * 

as if you did, and make me Iftv'e you!, Amen.’ 

She cried softly after she laid her head on her pillow. 
She wAs so lonely, so unloved, she thought; gind if if 

1r * 

made Mattie so happy to love Jesus, she did wish that 

she could love Him too. 

« 

She had dropped into a troubled sleep when Aunt 

Martha came in half an hour later with her candle, and 

saw the traces of tears on her^face. 

‘She’s in some scrape. I’ll wager, anything,’ she 

thought grimly, as she blew out the light and lay down 

bpside her niece. ‘ Girls are an awful care; they’re 

always in' some trouble or other. I suppose if this is 
• * * , 
anything much. I’ll hear about it; and if it isn’t, why, 

it don’t make any difference, anyhow; ’ and she went to 

sleep without any further anxiety concerning Etta’s 

trouble. 

When Etta awoke the next morning and found 
her burden * of loneliness just as heavy as ever,".she 
thought to herself half triumphantly, ‘Now Mattie 
didn’t anything about'it. I did pray,* and I don’t 
feel ^ Ma appier.’ * 

T8p^P.s the first remark she made to her friend 
when ■‘Rattle * stopped for *her on the • way ' to the 
* store. ^ 
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‘ What are you smiting about ? ’ she asked, as Mattie’s 

, • * 

eyes sparkled with amusement, notwithstanding her 
sympathy with her friend. 

* You make me think of a funny old woman I heard 
about the other day. You prayed, but you didn’t 
Tjelievc that God was going to answer your prayer, and 
you would have been surprised if He had. This old 
woman prayed that a mountain at the back of Iver 
house might be moved, and as soon as she got through 
praying, she went* to the window and looked out. 
“There ypu are yet,” she said to the rnountain,; “just 
as I expected.” She had read that if she had faitlj 
enough,'hei^prayer would remove mountains; but she 
certainly hadn’t any faith when she expected the 
mountain would stay just where it alwkys had beem. 
Now you mustn’t expect an answer right away, and 
get ^discouraged if it doesn’t come. You’ must keep 
on praying until you gef what you ask for; • so don’t 
stop until your prayer is answered.’ 

This was a new idea to Etta. She had thought that 
because ,her weak, doubting prayer of the night before 
had been apparently unheeded, there was no use in 

prayer; but Mattie’s earnestness stimulated her to 

» ^ * 

renewed Effort. As the day passed away she fpund 
herself often thinking of the love which, she now 

4 * * ^ 

earnestly l«nged for, an9 gradually a' sense of its 
preciousness dawned upon her, and she realized that 
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it would be well worth’ long and continued effort to 
obtain it. 

Mattie pitied hci' friend’s evident dejection, and once 
she made an errand over to her counter to whisper,* 

‘ Etta dear, I’m so sorry you arc feeling so discouraged, 
but perhaps you arc going to be happy very soon. ‘ t 
was never so miserable in my life as I was the day 
‘ before I gave up all to Jesus, and then happiness came 
all at once.’ 

But though Mattie was sorry for Etta’s present 
unhappiness, sjic rejoiced in the’ thought that her old • 
careless indifference had passed away. Her own 

1 

experience . had taught her that even the * terrible 
unrest’ which it had seemed so cruel to pr.ay for was 
a blessing when it ended in perfect peace. 

‘ Come to prayer-meeting with me to-night,’ she said, 
when business hours were over and the girls .werp on 
their homew'ard way. ‘ I’ll slop and ask your aunt if 
you can go, and if she will let you, I will come for you 
as soon as supper is over.’ 

‘All right,’ Etta answered, not feeling any special 
desire for the prayer-meeting, but preferring to spend 
the evening anywhere with Mattie rathef than with 
her aunt 

Aurtt Martha rarely refused any request that Mattie 
• * * 
made. It was against her usual habit to<’approve of 

any of Etta’s friends, but there was something attractive 
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about the independegit, straightfomard girl that she 
liked in spite of herself. 

* 1 don’t suppose she’ll' get i any mischief with 

you/ she said, when Matfie asked if she might stop 

for_ Etta and take her to prayer-meeting. ‘And she 
« *• 

,aih’t such pleasant company around home' that I’ni 
likely to want more than 1 need of her. She can go 
for all I care,’ 

The sullen look settled down again upon Etta’s face 
as she listened to her aunt’s norJs. 

‘ I wish I lived somewhere where I was wanted/ she 
exclaimed pettishly. 

‘And if you did, you woulJnt be any better satisfied 
than you are now, I can tell you/ an.swcred Aunt 
Martha. ‘You’d be grumbling all the time because 
you hadn’t a free foot and couldn’t run when you 
chose.’ 

‘Then I’ll come for you, Etta/ interposed Mattie, 
pitying her friend'from the depths of her heart, and she 
put her hand on her shoulder with a loving pressure as 
she passed her. • 

‘ I do hope Etta will soon be happy/ she said to 
herself as she walked towards her own home. ‘She 
has such an uncomfortable home that I don’t wonder 
she can’t fii^d any' happiness there. I wouldn’t live 
there with^her aunt for anything, if I could help it* 

Etta was ready and* waiting for her at the doorstep, 
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^nd the two girls rcach^l chinch* shortly after the bell 
had rung for the first time. 

They were almost the first comers, and they somewhat 
.shyly seated themselves in a corijer of the well-lighted 
lecture-room. • 

. They had barely taken their places when Mr. Morse 
came in, and, seeing them, came over to shake hands 
with tftem. 

« 

‘ 1 am very glad* to sec you here,’ he said, cordially, 

‘ Mattie, how goe.s it with you ?’ 

Mattie had long since ceased to feel under any con- 

.*itraint with her pastor, and .she could answer him freely. 

then a sudden impul.se made her .say, 

‘ Mr. Morse, I wish Ktta felt as 1 do. She can’1 

believe that'Jesus loves her, and .so she can’t love 

Him, though .she wants to. Won’t you help her?’. 

« , 

‘Very gladly,’ Mr. Morse answered cordially, anc 
his voice and manner were so kind that Etta’s first 
impulse of indignation at Mattie for mentioning hei 
troubles to a n>inistcr died away, and she felt as if he 
both could and would help her. 

Pc©ple were beginning to come in now,*so Mr. Morse 

* » 

glanced up at the clock. /Won’t you remain a feu 
minutes after prayer-meeting, so I can have a iittk 
conversation with you ? ’ he asked ; and Etta promisee 
tto stay. 

* • ’fc * 

Nina soon caine in, flashing a bright smile of welcome 
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at Mattie and Etta as |he saw them in the cornei^ 
and Mattie guessed why her pretty face was so radiant. 
Her father had accompanied her, and it was pleasa,nt 
to see Nina’s' happiness as;she shared her hymnal with 
him and sat close beside him, her little hand nestling in 
his part of the time. 

No one but Etta and Mattie knew for whom Mi*. 
• » 

Morse offered such fervent prayer that evening; and 

Etta’s heart throbbed with the first faint- pjulsations of 

grateful love as she heard the prayer which so earnestly 
<« 

^entreated that she might have a rcalfeing sense of the 
Saviour’s love. She was not mentioned by name, but all 
knew that s§mc special need was in Mr. Morse’s mind, 
and the petition was united in by many hearts that'had 
learned the preciousness of the boon, they were a-sking 
for another. 

The girls lingered after the closing hymn had been 
sung and the benediction pronounced, and presently, 

k » 

when the congregation had dispersed, Mr. Morse called 
them into his study. ’ His manner was so kind that Etta 

t 

soon told him as simply as she had told Mattie how 
hard it was for her to believe that Jesus really loveckher, 
and how cold and lifeless her heart seemed when she 
tried to loVe Him. 

» ‘ And I do want to be a Christian,’ she concluded, \vith 
a trembling voice. 'T rjever cared about.it before as 

It • 

I do to-ni§ht I feel so*wickeS and it doesn’.t seem as 
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if God could love me when I IjavCtUever loved Hiijti nor 
tried to please Him.’ 

‘ We love Him because He first \owed us,’ Mr. Morse 
answered. Then very gentlv lie tried to bring her to 
believe that the Saviour’s love and atonement were hers 
if she would' only accept them. The; very simplicity of 
the step that it was necessary for her to take seemed to 
bewilder her, but at last an apprehension of it dawned 
upon her. 

When Mr.. Morse found that her doubts and per- 

r 

plexity were all cleared away, and that she was willing^ 
and eager to accept Christ’s righteousness, he felt that 
light would soon break upon her. i 

IJfcforc they separated he once more prayed for her 
in a direct, personal way that made her feel that 
her special need of pardon and acceptance was being 
carried straight to the throne of grace-; and even as 
she knelt in the quiet study, following the petitions of 
the earnest prayer, peace brooded .over her troubled 
heart. 

Not all at once did a sense of pardon and peace come 
to her, as it had to Mattie, but she felt that it was not far 
away and would soon be hers if she did not give up 
seeking for it. 

• " Now, as it is growing late, I will go home with youj ' 

Mr. Morse said ; for he had heard from his wife some- 

• % 

thing of the peculiarities* of Etta’s aunt, and‘he did not 
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wish Pita’s present pc^ccfi^lncss to be jarreJ upon by 
a reproof. 

But the girls protested so earnestly that' they 
did not mind -going honje alone and that their 
friends would not have been worried about them, 

that the tired minister gladly gave up. his kindly 

« 

intention. 

* 

‘ Ain’t, you glad you came, Etta?’ asked Mattie 
eagerly, as they walked swiftly towards home. 

‘ Yes,’ answered Etta, ‘ for somehow I feel as if I was 
near God’3 love, Mattie, and it makes me glad 
already.' 


Q 




A FIRST STEF. 



'ATT IK was not surprised when met her the 

next monu'nj; with an expression on her face 

* • 

that told the story of inward peace. She had 

felt that Etta’s conflict was nearly over the evening 

before when she had parted from her. 

‘ Have you told your aunt yet?’ Mattie asked, when 

« 

Etta had spoken of her changed feelings. 

‘iNo/ Etta answered, ‘and I do dread telling her ; she 
will say something so unkind, 1 kno\v. And, Mattie, there 
is something else 1 have thought of; it seems to me as 
if 1 ought to tell her . how I have been deceiving her 
about going to church in th6 evenings. Of course I 
don’t mean to do it any more, and so perhaps I don’t 
really need to tell her, only I feel as if I ought to, 
somehow.’ 
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‘ 1 would if I were 4n your, place,’. Mattie returnpd 
promptly, ‘ Then you will be starting all fresh and fair 
on a new leaf It is all over now, so I don’t think 
she will be very, angry, especially when you tell her 
yourself’ 

‘You don’t know her, then,’ Etta answ^ered. It 

« 

will makp her angry to think I could keep it up so 
long without her finding it out. I am afraid she 
will say more to me than if she had found it out 
herself’ 

.'f# ‘ Never mind if she does,’ said Mattie encouragingly. 
‘I helped you, and I will go aiid take my share of 
the blame ; ^nd if she is angry, why, it will soon be 
over.’ 

‘ Last night, somehow, it seemed to stand between 
mc^ and becoming a Christian,’ Etta said, after a little 
hesitation. * I thought about it, and concluded I would 
not tell her, only I would never deceive her again. But 
still I kept feeling as if I ought to,* and as long as I 
kept thinking I couldn't I was unhappy. Finally I 
made up my mind that, no matter how an^ry she 
might be, I would tell^ her to-night; and, do you 
know, as soon as I settled on that then I felt 
that I was a Christian and nothing was keeping me 
back.’ 

‘ Then you sj?rely must tell her,’ Mattie said, ‘ as long 
as you promised yourself tso.’ 

Q 2 
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,It seemed like a new world to Etta that day in the 
first joy oC her new love. Everything seemed brighter 
and more beautiful; her companions were kinder and 
customers more considerate. 

‘ .How could I live so long without Jesus ? ’ she asked 
herself, hardly able to keep her happiness from breaking 
out in song.. All the long pent-up fountains of love 
that had never had an object upon which to lavish 
themselves were loosened, and she only longed to 
express her love to Jesus. . ' . 

All that clouded her joy was the thought of the con¬ 
fession shc’iiad determined to make to her .aunt that 
night, and thinking about it all day did not tend to 
increase her courage. 

‘Shall I come in with you and take my share of 
blame now, or would you rather be alone when you tell 
. her ? ’ asked Mattie, as she paused with Etta ht the 
latter’s doorstep that evening. 

* I guess I would rather tell her by myself,’ Etta 
answered, after a moment's thought. ‘ Perhaps, if she is 
tired or cross, it will be better to tell her after supper. I 
truly mean to tell her, but I want to choose the easiest 
time.’ 

‘ I hope she won’t be hard on’you,’Mattie said sympa¬ 
thetically. ^ut if she does scold, dear, just remember 
that we really all did* deserve a scolding, fof it was 
wrong to deceive her so, and tt’s right to tell -her about 
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it now* It will help you to think you are doing it for 
Jesus.’ 

Mattie could hardly understand Etta’s fear of her 

aunt, and she had often wondered why he.r friend took 

so much trouble to conceal from her little things that 

were I'eally of no importance. 

The constant fault-finding, instead of hardening Etta 

into indifference, Wad made her over-sentsitive to blarhe, 

* ! 

and she was prone to exaggerate every unkind remark 
and brood over it, instead of dismissing it from her 

f « 

mind. To escape the criticism that was likely to be 
bestowed upon all her actions, she had acquired the 
habit of concealment, and had not the least compunction 
about deceiving her- aunt in any way. 

‘ It was more of a trial to her than' can easily be 
imagined to. confess her wrong-doing, with’the expecta¬ 
tion of a severe reproof. 

She fourxi her aunt in far from a pleasant or amiable 
mood, and her heart sank at the thought of arousing 
her anger. She had determined, however, not to put 
off her confession until another day, lest her courage 
should utterly Tail. 

'You’ve got to.make yourself useful for once,’ was 
her aunt’s salutation as Etta came in^ * I haven’t 
been able-to do anything about supper, I’ve got such 
a pain in py shoulder. It’^ rheumatism, I suppo^, 

• * 4 

and 1 don’t* know *whatf 1*11* do. if I’n} in for a long 
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spell of it. Hurry up now arid don’t be long about 
it, for the fire won’t hold out fbr more than half an 
hour.’ 

Usually Etta would have obeyed in sullen silence, 
but a new .spirit was influencing her to-day, and she 
followed its prompting. 

‘ I’m sorry ybuVc got such a pain,’she said pleasantly 
as .she took off her hat and sacque and hung them up. 
‘ Can’t I rub your shoulder for you ?’ 

‘You’d better do what I told you first,’ was the curt 
response ; and Etta in-silence put on the great gingham 
apron that hung behind the door, discouraged by her 
failure to please her aunt. 

‘ It’s no use trying to be pleasant to her,’ she thought 
sadly as she busied herself in the preparation of the 
* simple meal, obeying without a word the sharp direc¬ 
tions her aunt issued* every now and then. ‘ She has 

• 

been goixl to me in one way, for she has given me a 
home ; but if she would only love me a little and let 
me love her, I would be so glad. I don’t believe I’ll 
try to speak nicely to her any more.’ 

Every moment it seemed more impossible for her fo 
make her dreaded confession. While she was eating 
her supper ^he glanced nervously several times at 
the stern, hard-featured face opposite, and wondered 
TfcVhether the words would come if she i-rjed to speak 

, Jt 

them. 
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‘ I must tell her; 1 must/ she whispered, to herself 

« 

when supper was- over at last and the dishes had all 
been neatly washed and put away. 

Aunt Martha sat in her*chair by the window groan¬ 
ing* cver}^ now and then with the pain in her shoulddr ; 
and when Etta,- with a prayer for help, nerved herself to 
the effort of confession and said timidly, ‘Aunt Martha !’• 
the sharp‘Well?' would have boon discoui.iging to a 
braver heart. ^ ► 

» f 

‘ I want to tell you something/ the girl went on, 

« . • 

speaking rapidly, though her voice trembled with agi¬ 
tation. * I am going to ^ry to be a Christian after this. 
•I learned to love Jesus last night, and I have asked 
Him to forgive me for all I have done that has been 
wicked. There is .something I have been doing lately 
that I think I, ought to tell you and ask your forgive- 
ness for. Until Mattie joined the church and made me 

^ f 

go with hqr Sunday evenings, 1 used to go for walks 

► % 

instead of to church, as I told you I wanted to. 1 

didn't think then how wrong it was to dpccive you, I 

jhst wanted the fun, and I knew you wouldn’t let me go 

for a walk, so I ma^e believe I wanted to go to church. 

« 

I am- very sorfy, Aunt Martha, and I won’t do it any 
more.' Her voice qifivered so that the last words were 
almost inaudible as she finished the speech that seemed 
so long. 

. The cloud of anger on Aunt Martha’s face grew 
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blacker every .moment as she listened to her niece’s ' 
confession, and no thought of forgiveness •entered her 
mind. . 

‘ No, I don’t think you wifi do it again, you wicked, 
urtgrateful girl!' she exclaimed angril}^as she frowhed 
with displeasure. ‘ I shall watch you after this, and see 
that you don’t get any more chances to deceive me 
that way. You arc not fit to be trusted out of niy sight 
for a itioment, and I’ll not be fool enough to believe 
a -word you say after this. Mow dare you tell me to 

4 

my face that you got the best of me in that shame¬ 
less wa>' by telling mo you wanted to go to church ? 

§ 

Church indeed ! I doubt whether you ever go there, or 
* « 

ever have been, for that matter. Not A word will I hear 
from you !’ .she exclaimed sharply as Etta tried to inter¬ 
pose a word. ‘ If it wasn’t for the sake of the family I’d 
wash my hands of you altogether and turn j^ou out in 
the street to find a home as best you might. You 
don’t deserve all the trouble and expense you’ve been to 
mo all your Hfe, and 1 don’t want any more of your 
pious hypocrisy around here. I suppose you want fo 
fool me again to carry out your own purposes.’ 

Poor Etta! It had been even worse than she had 
expected, for the sharp twinges of pain in her aunt’s 
shoulder had considerably increased her irritability. 

‘ She need not have been so hard on me ^vj;\en I told 
her about it myself,’ she thought, as she threw herself on 
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her ted and buried Tier face in the pillow to hide the 

tears that Would come. ‘ And it is so cruel in her to 

call me a hypocrite because I told her I was going to 

b <5 k Christian ;* and the* remembrance of this unjust 

accusation maclb the tears flow still faster. 

Her heart was fa.st filling itself with the bitter, angry 

thoughts she had tried to banish as she lay there and 

thought over her wrongs, and as she realized this she 
«■ 

made a brave effort to drive them away and call kinder 
ones into their place. 

* Aunt Martha i.sn’t so very much to blame for think¬ 
ing that I am not in earnest now/ she argued to herself. 

‘ I told her I wanted to go to church when I didn’t’ 
so of course she' hasn’t much reason for believing that I 
am speaking the truth now when I tell her that I want 
to be a Christian, I must prove it to her by acting like 
a Christian. If I try very hard, perhaps she will believe 
that I mean to be different and care for’ me a little. 
I am sorry her shoulder hurts her so, and perhaps she 
wouldn’t have been so cross if she had felt well. I’ll go 
and offer to do something for hen’ 

It cost no little struggle with self to .subdue her angry 
• ^ 

feelings and resolve to offer to help her aunt, but in her 
new strength Etta won the,victory ; and drying her eyes 
she soon regained her composure. 

Every, now and then a groan of pain escaped from 
her aunt, who was really suffering severely; and Etta, 
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remembering .that she had heard one of the neighbours 

often speak of the merits of a liniment she had, went 

and borrowed the bottle, the contents of which she was 

assured wouldIspeedily end hfer aunt’s pain. 

‘Let me. rub your shoulder with thS liniment,’ she 

.said when she re-entered the room. ‘ Mrs. Bllis says it 

* 

will cure you by to-morrow if you let me rub it well 
for you.’ 

JT 

’ ‘ I don’t care if you do,’ was the somewhat ungracious 
acceptance of Her offer. ‘ I’m nearly out of patience 

with it already, and I won’t be able to fake a stitch 

« 

to-morrow if it keeps on this way.’ 

Long and patiently Etta rubbed, until her arm ached 
with the unaccu.stomcd labour, and at last the lininlent 
and its application brought relief to Aunt Martha. 

‘ There, that’ll do,’ she said at last, just as Etta had 
come to the conclusion that she could not keep up the 
rubbing a nrinulo longer, .she was so tired. 

* Docs it feel better?’ Etta asked, hoping for a,word 
of appreciation. 

Yes ; some. 1 guess I’ll go to bed now, ^nd maybb 
I’ll get*to sleep before it begins to ache again.’ 

In no way. Cither by word or manner, did she show 
any gratitude for Etta’s patient effort to relieve her 
pain, though it was not unappreciated., She wondered 
not a little at Etta’s willingness to do anything for her 
after she had reproved her so sharply, but she was* so 
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unaccustomed to speaking pleasantly that it ’ would 

I 

rea,lly have cost hei* a great effort to express the feelings 
that were in her heart just then. 

‘ I was too hard on her thid evening, when she needn’t 
have told me |^out her slipping off that way if she 
hadn’t had a mind to,’ she reflected, as she .settled her- 
self for sleep. ‘ But my shoulder hurl me so that I said 
more than I meant to. A good scolding won’t hurt any 

4 

one, though, and if.she didn’t deserve it all then, she will 
some other time.’ 

Was her evening’s labour in vain ? Etta wondered 
as she *lay down beside her aunt a little latcji'. She 
had tried hard to overcome her angry feelings and 
do a kind action, and yet she had no reason to think 
that she had softened her aunt’s heart in the least by 
her sacrifice. 

For a little while a tired, discouraged feeling asserted 
itself ; then she remembered gladly that it had not been 
for her aunt’s sake, but for Jesus, that she-had won this 

S' 

victory over self, and it was well .worth doing for His 
4ear salA^. 




COMING TRIALS. 


T is'well that wc cannot look forward and sec what 
lies before us. If Etta could have known that 
night what lay before her in the weeks to come, I 
think she would have been dismayed and utterly dis¬ 
couraged. 

Her aunt moaned at intervals during the’night, 
and tossed restlessly around in her sleep, and 
awoke in the morning unrefreshed and irritable with 
pain. 

* I don’t believe I can get up,’ she said when she tried 
in vain to rise, but fell "back with a groan. ‘I ache 
all over, S.nd my shoulder is worse than a tqpthache. 
You’ll have to get breakfast, and maybe I can get up 
then.’ 

But when breakfast was prepared and eaten she felt 
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no tjpttcr, and reluctantly made up hci» mind that she 
would have to stay in bed that day. 

Etta dressed herself and was preparing her lunch 
to take to the store wi^h her, when she suddenly 
realized how lonely it would be for her aunt to lie there 
all day alone, dependent on the care of an obliging 
neighbour. 

True, she would not suffer for anything, for Mrs. 
Carson .was a kind-hearted woman, and would see 
that her 'sick neighbour had cvciything she needed ; 
but she had a large family of little children, and 
her visits would of necessity be very brief and far 
apart. 

Should she stay at home with her ? Etta pondered 
the question as she buttered the slices of bread she had 
cut. She would lose her day’s wages, but Etta did not 
mind that as much as she did the thought of being shut 
up all day with her aunt. 

If she decided to stay, she must watch for Mattie 
and send word to the store by her. Lt was very hard to 
make up"her mind to stay at home. She had often been 
sick, and her aunt had gone to w.ork just the same, so 
she did not feel under any obligations of gratitude in 
the matter. 

But it would be so hard to lie there and suffer all 

alone without any care or sympathy, and pity for her 

• ■ ' , * 
aunt final^ decided the matter. When Mattie stopped 
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to call for Etta, as usual, she ®\vas charged with a 
mes.sagc to the manager explaining her friend’s 
absence. 

‘ It will be hard work to-day, Mattie,’ she said. ‘ I 
don’t think 1 could do it for aunt alone, even though 
I a'm scirry for her. But I can do it for Jesus»’ 

Etta needed to remember many a time that day for 
whom she had given up her own inclination.s, for it 
seemed impossible to please her aunt. 

‘I am gfoing to stay at home with you to-day,’ she 
said, when she went upstairs again after bidding 
Mattie good-bye. ‘ Then you won’t have to depend 
on Mrs. Carson for everything; and perhaps if I 
give your shoulder another good rubbing it won’t 
hurt so.’ 

She had expected to sec a look of pleased surprise 
when she announced her intention of staying at home, 
but Aunt Martha only answered, 

‘You rubbed me too hard last night, I ‘believe, and 
that’s what makes me so sore now. Rub it gently this 
time.’ 

Etta got the bottle, and, helping her aunt sit up in 
Tied, bared the swollen shoulder and. began to mb it with 
gentle touch. 

The flesh was too inflamed to bear the least 
further irritadoh, and Aunt Martha at once cried out 
'with pain. 
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‘ Stop ! stop ! * she exclaimed. ‘ I can’t stand that; it 
only makes h worse ! ’ And with many a groan she 
laid herself down in bed again, 

' Hadn’t I better get the cloctor ? ’ Etta asked, as the 
pain still seemed to increase, and she knew of no 
remedies to suggest. 

‘ Do you think I’m made of money?’ Aunt Martha 
asked pettishly. ‘Who’s to pay him, I’d like to know? 
I’m not going to spend any of my money on one. I 
.haven’t had a doctor for fifteen years, and T don’t mean 
to begin fooling with one now.’ 

She changed her mind, however, when she grew 
feverish with her pain, and found that it was steadily 
increasing all the time. 

‘ I expect you’ll have to fetch a doctor,’ she 

said reluctantly at last. ‘ Maybe he can give me 

something that will make me all right in one visit' 

* 

Etta had begun to be seriously uneasy about her aunt, 
and was very glad to avail herself of the permission to 
call the doctor. 

About three o’clock in the. afternoon he came, and 
pronounced Aunt Martha’s.sickness to be inflammatory 
rheumatism. 

He was* a man used to dealing with all kinds of 
people, or he might have been alarmed at the storm 
of indignation bis words brought upon him frem his 
patient 

R' 
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I, • 4 ^, 

‘Don't tell me IVe got inflammatory rheumatism/ 
said Aunt Martha angrily. ‘ IVe got no Kme to lie abed 
for weeks with it, and IVe known people that had to. 
I won't have it. I sent for^ou to give me something to 
frx me up at once, so 1 wouldn’t have a long spell of 
sickness, and now you tell me I've got inflammatory 
rheumatism. Why don’t you tell me vrhat to take, so 
1 can get rid of it at once?’ 

‘ It will have to take its own time,’ the doctor 
remarked, rapidly pencilling a prescription. ‘ But I 
hope I can relieve your suffering somewhat Will you 
get this prescription made up at once?' he added, 
handing a folded paper to Etta; ‘and give.it to her 
according to these directions. I will come in to-morrow 
to sec her.' 

* Will you have to come again?’ Aunt Martha asked, 
in a tone’of such despair that it brought a smile to the 
doctor’s-face. ' 

‘Yes, you will have to resign yourself to several 
more visits,’ he answered, as he took his hat and pre- 
pared to leave. 

Aunt Martha burst into tears aS the doctor closed 
the door behind him. She was not used to giving way 
to her feelings, but the pain she had undergone had 
made her weak and nervous, and she cried until she had 
completely exhausted her tears over tjie prospect of a 
long, painful illness. 
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Etta^s heart was filled with pity for her, and she 
koelt down b«side the bed and put her arm about her— 
the first caress she had ever offered. 

‘Don’t cry, aunt; please'don't !’• she entreated. *I 
will take care of you, and perhaps you will not be sick 
as long as you think.’ 

Aunt Martha did not like .sympathy. .It always 
angered her to have anybody know that she needed 
pity for any ailment, either of body or mind, and she 
pushed Etta, away fretfully. 

‘ Much care you will take of me! ’ she said. ‘ I know 
just how ‘much to expect from you. It’s easy to say, 
“ Don’t min3 about it,” when you are well 'and strong 

yourself. Go away and leave me alonc^ I’m tired of 

* 

. having you fussing about.’ 

Hurt and vexed at this repulse, Etta put on her hat 

• » 

and went to the chemist’s with the prescription. Her 

heart was very heavy as she walked slcJwly along; her 

* « ( 

burden seemed greater than. shg could bear even then, 
and she knew that nt would not grow lighter for some 
tinfe to come. 

How could she nurse her aunt when she was so 
irritable and hard to* please? Yet there was no one 
else to take care of her, unless she should go to a 
hospital and be nursed by strangers; and Etta shrank 
from the tj^ought. It was really a small sacrifice to 
make* when she remembered how many years qf care, 

R 2 
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unloving, it is true, but still necessary care, her aunt 
had bestowed on her. It would be cruel»ingratitude to 
refuse to cate for her now in her illness, even though it 
would be a trying task'to hiinister to her. 

It was a duty plainly placed before her, and she must 
do it faithfully and well—for Jesus’ sake. ‘ 

Ah, what a difference those three words made ! They; 

_ * 

lightened the burden and brought back peace to Etta’s 
troubled heart. 

* I will be very patient,’ she thought to herself; ‘ and 
.she will, not be so cross when .she finds out that I am 
really sorry and mean to do all I can to make her more 
comfortable.’ 

She hastened back with the prescription and adminis¬ 
tered it according to the doctor’s directions; and then 
she painted the inflamed shoulder w'ith a preparation he 
had given her for this purpose. 

‘ You’ll have to finish tho.se overalls on the machine,’ 
Aunt Martha said as she lay down again, feeling some- 

lb 

what relieved. ‘ I promised to finish them by to-night, 
but if you can get them done to take them back*" to¬ 
morrow, it will have to do. You can do them well 
enough, for it's mostly plain, straight seams.’ . 

4 

Etta stitched busily away till it commenced to grow • 
dark ; then she laid her work aside, and began* to get 
supper. It had been the longest day ehe had ever 
known in* all her life, she thought to "herself, as she 
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stirred ^hc fire and puf the kettle on to boil. Would 
ev'ery day seem so endless ? she wondered wearily. 

After the meal had been eaten and cleared away she 
sat down to her sewing a|^aln, cheered a little by 
Mattie’s brief visit and her words of sympathy. It was 
tedious work, for she was not expert at it, as her aunt 
was; and as she saw how little she had accomplished 
by bedtime, she wondered whether she would be able 
to finish her task by the next day. 

‘ How arc you getting along with those overalls ? ’ 

Aunt Martha asked as the clock struck ten, and Ktta 

* 

put aside her work with a little sigh of weariness. 

‘ 1 can do fliem all right,,' Etta answered, ‘ only it takes 
me ever so much longer than it does you.’ 

* You’d soon get into the way of doing them fast,’ her 
aunt answered. * If I’ve got to.lie abed for two or three 
weeks, and you stay home from the store, you’d better 
ask for some more overalls to-morrow, and bring them 
home with you to do. We can’t live on nothing nor go 
into debt; and little as you will make for a while, it will 
be t)etter than nothing.’ 

‘ All right,’ Etta responded, trying to keep disappoint¬ 
ment out of her tones. It was such disagreeable work, 
and it had J:>ecn such a task to finish these few that to 
look forward to sewing them day after day until her 
aunt should .be well again was a discouraging prospect. 



t 
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E overalls were the lii^htesl part of Etta’s 
troubles in the clays* and nights tfiat followed, 

• dragging their w cary lengths away in slow suc¬ 
cession. Many a hot tear fell on the rough cloth and 
many a i>raycrful thought was stitched into the long 

scams, for liltta’s life was full of trials. Not very great 

* 

ones, perhaps ; but do we not all know how hard to bear 
arc those tin)' pin-pricks of discomforts and anxieties 
that seem in the telling hardly worth minding? 

Aunt Martha was unused to sickness and pain, ^d 
she had no idea of bearing her really severe pain 
patiently. She was selfish in her suffering, and t\q^ 
thought of sparing the -steps of her patient little nurse 
ever entered her mind. 

Her wants were innumerable. She would. fretfully 
ask for a drink of water, and hardly coulcJ Etta give her 
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that and turn to the interminable ov'^cialls before she 

would want^to have the arrangement of h‘er pillows 

altered. In less’than five minutes, perhaps, the light 

in the room would annoy hqr- Either it was tocj bright 

and dazzled her eyes, or the room was as gloomy as 

a grave ; and the curtain must be pulled up or down, as 

the case might be, until she was satisfied. Then she 
• • 

would want something to cat, and nothing seemed to 
satisfy her'capricious appetite. Etta utterly despaired 
of seasoning anything to suit the invalid, though her 
best efforts were not withheld from the task. 

Erom morning till night Etta was kei)l busy, and 
every half-kour all night she had to get up foi some¬ 
thing that her aunt wanted. 

She made .a resting-place on the floor for herself, for 
the least jar or movement brought a cry of pain from 
her aunt, 3.nd she could not have {iny one occupy the 

f 

•bed with her. 

Etta would be so completely worn out by bedtime 

0 

that her sleep was too profound to be easily disturbed. 
^Lfter one night, when her aunt had had considerable 
difficulty in arousing her, Etta tied a string to her wrist 

0 

and fastened the other end to a chair by her aunt’s bed, 
so that she could be more easily awakened. 

As the inflammation spread and Aunt Martha'.s pain 
increased she required more attention, and some nights 
it seemed to Etta as if she had barely put her head on 
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her pillow alter one want had be«n supplied befofe she 
was called for soiticthing else. 

In all this time Aunt Martha never once remembered 
that a word of loving apprijciation or gratitude \vould 
have lightened the burden which rested so heavily on 
the girlish .shoulders. She never spared complaint or 
fault-finding if she fancied that there was any occasion 
for it, but a word of affection or praise' never by any 
chance escaped her; so it was not strange that Etta 
often grew utterly discouraged in her wwk. 

She did not grudge the care she gave the sufferer, and 
she would not have been content to resign into the 
hands of strangers the work which she felt to be hers; 
still it was very hard to bear the invalid’s unreasonable 
fault-finding, and when she was doing her very best to 
be accused of selfishness and loving her own case. 

‘ For Jesus’ sake.’ That was the talisman that kept 
her from‘Utter discouragement in these days. 

For Etta was neither a saint nor an angel. She ^v-as 
very human, aVid very often her patience would give way 
before unprovoked impatience, and a hasty retort would 
reply to the sufferer’s querulousncss. Her face would 
flush with anger and her eyes fla^h with indignation at 
some little injustice which seemed unbbarablc^. When 
nerves are strained to their utmost and physical strength 
is exhausted by demands upon it night and day, it is 

ft 

not to be wondered at if long-suffering somethnes fails 
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utteriy and temper asserts itself. It is quite as much a 
result of a (Jisordered physical condition as of a faulty 
spiritual state ; but Etta did not know this, and mourned 
bitterly over her failures, ftaring that her new love was 
growing cold and lifeless. 

Days rolled away into weeks, and the weeks became a 

t 

month before Aunt Martha began to amend; and her 
convalescence was scarcely lc.ss trying than her illness 
had been. Kind-hearted neighbours came in frequently 
afid offered to share in nursing her, but their patience 
was speedily exhausted by her petulance, so the burden 
rested principally upon Etta. 

Mrs. M?)rse called very frequently, and her loving 
words of encouragement always inspired Etta to re¬ 
newed effort. The teacher saw just how trying a 
discipline it was through which the young girl was 
passing, and’ she longed to help her bear her troubles 
* when she s£^w how they were weighing upon her. Aunt 
Martha yielded by degrees to 'the charm of her pleasant 
ways, and was less petulant and irritable while she was 
there. Mrs. Morse often spent an hour at a time with 
her, insisting upon Etta’s taking that time for out-door 
exercise and rest from' her otherwise continual care. 

m 

Mr. ^orse, too, often called, and Aunt Martha stood 
in too great awe of him to be her usual querulous self 
when he was there. 

Mattie always stopped ever}'- morning on her way 
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to the .store, to see if there was •anything she could' 
do for her friend ; and in the evening she ^amc for a 
longer visit, and stitched away at the overalls, unless 
the invalid’s nervou.sncss was .so great that talking 
disturbed her; in which case she would peremptorily bid 
Mattie go home. 

The other members of Etta’s class did not forget her. 
Nora often came with Mattie, and her .sympathy cheered 
her friend. And Nina sent great bouquets of flowers—• 
which, iis she knew, made Etta happier than they did 
the sick woman—and baskets of fruit, which were very 
acceptable. The cool white grapes and juicy oranges 
refreshed the parched, feverish mouth, and .flnce they 
came from Etta's friend, made Aunt Martha less im- 
♦ patient with Etta’for a time. 

Lois, too, did all that she could to show her sym- 

« 

pathy and friendship; and if the invalid * would have 
allow<id it, she would have 'shared Etta’s labour of 
nursing. 

Eut* Aunt Martha would not hear of accepting- her 
offer. ‘.I’m not going to have a fine lady IHce that 

i 

sitting around and asking what I want,’ she said de- 
cisivcly. ‘ If you'*won’t wait on me I’ll go to a hospital, 
bht I won!t have strangers around;’ so Etta,said no 
more. • 

All that was womanly and unselfish in Etta's nature 
developed rapidly under this discipline, aqd %ven her 
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auni was constrained to admit to herself that there was 
a wonderful change in the girl. 

She was as patient and tender a nurse as if she 
4iad been caring for a dearly-loved mother, and Aunt 
Martha knew that she had never done anything to win 
her niece’s affection. 

‘She couldn’t do more for .me if I’d petted and 
indulged her all her life,’ she thought, ‘ I wonder 
' what she does it’for.’ 

Some one else -too wonderfed what she did it for. 
Nora, spending an hoUr with her friend, felt her own' 
temper rising when she listened to the fretful impatience 
of the in'^alid and her utter unreason. 

‘ How .can you stand it, Etta?’ she asked indignantly, 
when she stood at the door for a few last words witlf 
her friend; and-noting how thin and pale Etta had 
grown and how hollow her eyes were, she went on, 

• 1 • 

‘Don’t kill yourself for her., Etta. You look«likc a 
* ghost now. What on earth do you do it for, anyway ? 

you surely don’t love her, and .she has never been good 
»to yoit. 

Etta hesitated a moment She felt a girlish re¬ 
luctance to speak of the things nearest to her heart, 
to this friend, who did not know how sacred and 
preciou.s -a thing her love for Jesus wa.s. Yet why 
should sjje not speak ? AneJ so after a pause the ^nswer 
came: ‘ For Jesus’ sake.’ 
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* Do you really mean just that?’ Nora asked; dnd 
she wondered ^t the joyous light that cam?s into the 
tired face as Etta answered, 

‘ Yes.’ 

Nora w3^nt home with a new resolve taking torm in 

^ t 

her heart She would know for herself something of 
this new love which had so changed her friends and 
which they prized so highly. And Etta, as she went 
back to her weary watch by the sick-bed, little guessed 
that her simple words had aroused in her friend’s heart 
a desire to become a Christian too. 

‘ It is so hard,’ she said once to Mr.s. Morse when the 
day’s trials had seemed almost unbearable and every 
unkind word had brought swift tears. 

• And the loving teacher, holding the tired girl to her 
as tenderly as a mother might have done, answered, 
‘God knows best, dear, and He has sent you this disci¬ 
pline. "Ide knows that, hard as it is, it is ju.st what 
you need most. Take it as a lesson you are to learn 
in God’s school, and it will bring you a blessing and 
teach you wonderful lessons of love and trust that you 

could never learn in a^y other way.’ 

• 

It comforted Etta to remember tho.se w‘ord.s, and she 
remembered .with them the loving embrace,* which 
warmed her heart, though it was only a token of an 
earthly friend’s love. 

She had gained an unfailing Helper jus4 in time 
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for*this season or spcciaj need. Without the strength 
which ^came to her day by day and hour by hour in 
answer to her earnest prayers, she could never have 
borne this trial; and sh5 was very glad that she had 
found her Saviour in time to claim His promTsc of help 
and strength for these days. 

Every one but her aunt noticed the girl’s growing 
« 

weakness and pallor. It was visibly an effort for her 
to keep about at the necessary employment that each 
day brought, and finally the doctor remonstrated. 

‘You will have your niece ill .herself pretty soon if 

you don’t try to help yourself a little more. She is 

badly run down and needs a tonic now.’ 

« 

‘ I’m sure I don’t know where the money is to come 
from,’ complained Aunt Martha fretfully. ‘ I shan’f 
have a cent to call my owfi for a year to come by the 
time I get your bill paid, and pay for the medicihes I’ve 
had already too. Etta’s all right enough ; .she never was 
a strong-looking girl, anyhow. She always looked 
peaked and delicate.’ 

• * If she isn’t strong' it’s all the more reason that she 

.'fhouldn’t overwork herself,’ the doctor answered gravely, 
casing a pitying glance at the tired figure sitting by the 
window in the next room, stitching away at the overalls, 
with a weary droop in the shou'ders that touched his 
heart, imired to suffering' though it was by the tmuble 
he saw daMy in his visits among-his patients. 
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But no one could convince Aunt ^Tartha that any one 
was ailinjT or needed any care or nursmg bcskies^er.selfj 
and Etta never complained. If she had, perhaps Aunt 
Martha might have been warned ii) time. 'As health 
and strength came back to her she found herself strangely 

disinclined to exertion or "any effort to take care of 

• • ^ ^ 

herself. It never occurred to.her .that this .disinclination 

might merit the harsh name of lazines.s, for hitherto she 
had alw.ays deserved her reputation for being a hard¬ 
working, industrious woman. 

Not infrequently, however, it occurs that after a long 

illness even the most active of people become so used 

« 

to being nursed and waited upon that they arc reluctant 
to begin to take care of themselves, and do not recognize' 
the boundary line between helplessness and indolence. 

Some days after Aunt Martha was quite able, if she 
had only recognized the fact, to come to the table 
for her meals and assist in .some of the lighter house¬ 
hold duties, she still required Etta to wait on her and 


bring everything that she needed to the chair in which 
sK^ sat,.propped among pillows. 

Etta was more languid than^usual one morning. She 
felt a^ if at last her .strength was utterly exhau^ed 
aqci .she must give up. Her limbs ached w^sfrily, as 
they had for some da}''s, and hef head throbbed with 
pain whenever she moved. She dragged herseli^ slowly 
about the room, putting the breakfast diihes away, 
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feeling as if each step wuJcl be the last her strength 
would holc>out for. 

" 4 

'Put some more coal on that fire, Etta,’ Aunt Martha 
said, drawing her shawl aBout her shoulders. ‘ It must 
be getting low.’ 

Etta stooped and raised the coal-scuttle, but she 

* 

staggered under its weight. 

‘Look out what you’re doing!’ Aunt \Iartha cried, 
sharply. 

But Etta did not hear her words; a strange dizziness’ 
.seized her, and she fell on the floor unconscious. 
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a UNT MARTHA screamed when she saw Etta\s 
white face and motionless figure, and a neigh¬ 
bour who had heard .her fall came running in. 

‘ Poor child ! ’ she exclaimed, as she ran to her. ' ' 

'What’s the matter with her?’ asked Aunt Martha. 

* You don’t know what a turn she gave me.’ 

* What’s the matter ? Matter enough, I should say! ’ 
retorted the neighbour, who had been longing for a 
chance to ‘ give the old woman a piece of her mind,’ 
as she expressed it. ‘You’re what’s the matter with* 
her. Anybody else that had eyes in their head could 
see that you were just killing the child by in(^es, 
the way you’ve made her slave for you sinc^ you’ve 
been sick. Night nor day not a moment’s rest she’s 
had for five weeks, and the only wonder is *ti),^t she’s 
stood it this long. I knew she’d got to break down 
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some time soon. And never a kind word has she bad 
with it all! ¥Vny one else would have left you to ^ct 
along the best way you could, if you had said half to 
them that you have to thfs poor girl. « She couldn’t 
please you nohow, no matter what she did; and she 
had the patience of an angel with you. .You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself, that’s what you ought, 
treating a motherless girl the way you’ve *t/catcd her. 
You’ve never been kind to her , and enough to cat and 
^ place to sleep in is the least a girl like her wants. It’s 
a wonder you haven’t driven her away to make a home 
for herself with your surly ways. Now if you don’t 
treat her rij^t, I’ll offer her a home with my own girls, 
for she’s able to pay her way as far as her expen.scs 
is concerned, and as for the love, I’ll throw that in. 
Get out of that chair and come and help me. You 
ain’t sick any more; j^ou’re only lazy.’ 

hfever before in all her life had Aunt Martha li.stcned 
to such plain talk, and it had the wholc.somc effect of 
a vigorous tonic. It had never occurred to her. before 

K 

th^ in withholding love and kindness from the mother-' 
less girl- she h^d done her as grievous an inju.sticc as 

if she had not given her. enough to eat. Now that 

« * ’ 

her eyes were opened to it, she .saw too how .selfish 
and ungrateful she had been during her illness in 
exacting so* much attention from Etta and never 
repaying her even by a word gf thanks. 


S 
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‘ Lazy! ’ The word stirred her very blood .and made 
her get out of her chair with more animaftion than she 
expected ever to feel again. 

Was Etta going to die ? Had she really worked 
herself to death? Her aunt was so anxious that she 
forgot to be angry, and she knelt down by the prostrate 
girl with real sorrow in her face. 

‘ There, honey, now that makes you feel better, don’t 
it?’ .said Mrs. Carson, bathing Etta’s face with cold 
water and rubbing her hands. ‘ Now try if I can help 
you to the bed, so you can lie down and rest a bit,’ she 
went on, as Etta opened her eyes at last. 

She half carried, half dragged the girl into the 
bedroom and laid her on the bed, spreading a shawl 
over her. 

‘Now I’m going for the doqtor,’ she announced 
defiantly, turning to Aunt Martha, who had followed 
her into the bedroom and stood looking helplessly at 
her. * 1 ain’t a-going to ask your permission neither, 

r 

for you wer 9 so powerful stingy about having him 
come to see you so often, I suppose you’d think" it 
was a waste of money entirely to havo him for Etta.’ 
And she marched off without waiting for any re¬ 
sponse, longing to emphasize her indignation by 
slamming the door, but prudently refraining for Etta’s 
sake. 

It was so comfortable to lie still fof a little while 
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when she was so tired out and exhausted ; and Etta lay 
with clo.sed 8ycs till the doctor came. 

‘ Tm afraid it’s going to be a case of typhoid fever,’ 
he said briefly, after he had asked a few que.stions and 
felt the fluttering pulse. 

‘Where would she get typhoid fever?’ asked Aunt 
Martha, half defiantly, half anxiously. 

‘ Well, all she’s been through with the last fetv^ weeks 
was enough to give her almost anything,’ .said the 
doctor—to Mrs. Carson’.s intense delight. 

‘ She was not strong enough to stand the continuous 
strain day and night upon her ; and then sleeping on 
the floor, having her rest broken every hour, not having 
^ enough out-door exerci.se or nouri.shing food, were all 
calculated to pull her down. She had her hands so full 
in caring for you that she did not take any care of 
herself; and you remember I warned you some time 

ago that she 'vas overdoing. She will need the best 

• 

of care and nursing now.’ 

He left prescriptions for her, promising to look in 
during the afternoon and see how she was coming on, 
and then went his way. 

Mrs. Carson bustled about and fixed Etta comfortably 
in bed. When* she had dropped into a quiet slumber 
the good neighbour went back to her own work, of 
which she Ji4d plenty, though she was always ready to 
leave it to go fo any other person’s assistance. 

S a 
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For an hour Etta slept, and through that hour her 
aunt .sat bc.sidc her, a complete revolution taking place 

in her heart. She was not a cruel of bad woman, only 

< 

unloving, and j^erhaps given to selfishness; but as she 
looked back over the past, «ind remembered how per¬ 
sistently .she had denied caresses and love to Etta even 
as a baby, her heart smote her. The girl’s life “had 
indeed been a lonely, loveless one, and how had she. 
repaid these years of loneliness and neglect? By care 
and nursing that might perhaps cost her her own life; 
for the doctor, wishing to insure care for her, had em- 

ft 

phasized the fact that she was very ill. ’ ^ 

A great wave of remorseful tenderness surged over 
Aunt Martha’s heart, as‘she remembered the unselfish 
devotion with which Etta had nunsed her through all 
these long ^v'ceks without a word or look of thanks. 

How could she have been so blind, .so selfish ? Etta 
had won her love in spite of herself; but now it was 
too late to hope for Etta’s love. She must have wholly 

alienated^the girl by her fretfulness and bitter speeches. 

■ 

And now that she thought it would not be possible 
to win her niece's love, strange as it may seem, she 
coveted it. 

‘I’m a loi\ely old woman, but Vve might *have been 
happy if I had only let her Ibve me,’ she said to herself, 
as she knelt beside the’bed and lookedthe quiet 
face. 
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Etta’s eyes opened, and she saw her aunt beside her. 
She lookedher in surprise, not thinking what emotion 
had drawn her there. 

« 

* Etta, child ! ’ Surely the voice was tremulous with 

« 

feeling, and the old, hard ring was gone. ‘ IVe been 
a blind, selfish old woman, and I don’t deserve to have 
you love me, but—' 

She never finished the sentence, for Etta pijt out her 
arms with a radiant smile of content lighting up her 
face and drew her aunt to her. ‘I shall be* so happy 
now if you will love me,’ she whispered softly, forgetting 
all her loneliness and heartache in the joy of having won 
her aunt’s^ove. 

For a day or two she lay smilingly content on her 
pillow, forgetting all of unkindness that she had ever 
received, while her heart overflowed with love that 
seemed all the stronger because it had been repressed 
so long. Then th^ fever in her veins burned more 
fiercely, and she lay unconscious for long days, tended 
lovingly by friends, who scarcely hoped that her strength 
would last through the long strain upon it. 

Stern and undemonstrative as Aunt Martha was by 

nature, she learned lovinjg, caressing ways in ijiesc days, 

« 

and no mother could have watched more untiringly 
beside a child than she did at Etta’s bedside. 

* Pray t^t .she may live till I can show her how dear 
she is to me^ she would entreat Mr. Morse ; and unused 
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as her lips were to prayer, she woihd follow his petitions 
with heartfelt earnestness. 

Mrs. Morse watched beside Etta long hours at a time,* 
tears filling her eyes as the girl in her unconscious 
ravings called for her and told her how she loved her. 

. Mattie and Nora prayed with intense earnestness for 
the friend that they thought was lost to them ; and 
Nora longed to have her return to consciousness, if only 
for a moment, that she might tell her that, her .self- 
denial ‘for Jesus’ sake’ had not been in vain, for she 
had led a friend to the Siiviour by it. 

* 

What would they have done in these long, dark days 
without the strength that no earthly comftjrter could 

have given them ? 

« 

But at last the tide turned. The fever slowly burned 

itself awa}% and ILtta, very weak and helpless, but out of 

danger, had pas.sed the crisis in safety. 

There was no lack of loving carj and attention now, 

and the manifestations of regard that thfe young girl 

received from all who knew her made her very happy. 

Aunt Martha would have felt it to be no more than 

• right if she had been far from the first in Etta’s esteem, 

but she was strangely touched when the girl clung to 

her with the fondest affection. 

Etta’s dream of happiness was realized now that she 

had ix home where she was loved and wan^pd, and her 

•1 

hungry heart was satisfied at last. Aunt l^arlha strove* 
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now Ay the tcndercjt devotion to atone for the long 
years of neglect, and she succeeded, for Etta, happyj|in 
the present, never cast a backward thought at the dark 
and loveless past. 



0 
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■ XXXITI. 

ALL SAKF/AT LAST. 


S LL but one of Mrs. Morse’s girls was now .safe in 
the, fold, and her heart .rejoiced over^-them with 
• exceeding joy as they gathered about 
Sunday after Sunclay, united in the bonds of love 
to their Saviour and a warm friendship for each 
other. 

Each one was striving to live a consistent Christian 
life, and trying to glorify their Saviour by fallowing His 
example of unselfishness and love. Many a failure 
marked their onward progress, for they were not ideate 
of goodness, but real, every-day girls; still they had 
learned where to go for strength and help, and they 
never gave up entirely. Not a Sunday passed jthat Mrs. 
Morse did not impress upon them that, now that they 
had come to Jesus themselves, the very knowledge 6f His 
precious love constituted them ambassadors *to -those 
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wh3 were yet afar off; and they were eager to carry 
the glorioutJ message to father,.mother, brothers, sixers, 
fricnd.s. 

Only one was still out‘of Christ, and over that one 
Mrs. Morse’s heart yearned tenderly.- The girls united 
in earnest prayer for her, and though she persisted in 
absenting herself alike from church and Sunday- 
school, Florence could not escape from those loving 
prayers.. * 

She had never forgiven Nina for not giving up her 
hope in J esus when she had bidden her choose bctvvcen 
that and*her friendship; and .tluvigh Nina had made 
several afl vanccs towards reconciliation, Florence had 
repulsed them a*ll. 

A loving note of entreaty, in which NinaTiad poured 
out her heartfelt longing that Florence would number 
herself among those who had given thdmselvcs to 
Jesus, was returned to her; and after that Nina 
waited patiently for the time,- which she believed 
would surely come, when the prayers for Florence 
would be answered. 

But Florence’s heart seemed to graw colder and more 
hardened each day, and if a human friend could have 
read her^ feelings, he might have judged that she had 
already sinned away her day of grace. 

She fancied that she was perfectly happy and secure 
in* her indifiference, and cultivated advanced notions of 
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scepticism and unbelief, as being intellectual. Often 
she pictured herself as meeting death, and fancied she 
could face it without a tremor. 

She was awakened rougMy from this delusion one 
day. She had been feeling rather languid and weak 
all the morning, and going into a small, dimly-lighted 
closet where medicines were kept, she took up a bottle 
that contained, as she supposed, a tonic which she 
was accustomed to use. Not caring to ba at the 
trouble to procure a glass and spoon, she put the 
bottle to her lips and drank about a tablespoonful 
of its contents. A low cry of l\orror escaped her 
as she swallowed the liquid and recognized*'the. taste 
of laudanum. 

There was a scene of indescribable distress and 
terror in the Estabrook mansion for a short time. 
Servants were despatched in different directions for 
doctors, while Judge Estabrook paced up and down 
the floor nearly beside himself with anxiety, and his 
wife ■ went into hysterics. 

And Florence? She sat rigid and motionless, waiting 
for the death that she thought was face to face with 
her. She was .stunned by the thought that life, beau¬ 
tiful as it had been to her, was ended, and that now 
the other life would soon begin. 

All her fancied readiness flad vanished, ajl her pride 
and self-righteousness had fallen from her l/ke Si mantle, 
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and'with agony that cannot be put into words she 
realized he* utter unfitness for death. 

It was too late now, she thought, to make the pre¬ 
paration which she woulc? not make before, and not 

% 

a prayer escaped her rigid lips or rose fmm her para¬ 
lyzed spirit. 

Oh, for time! If she had but one day more to 

spend on earth, how earnestly she would employ it in 

¥ 

preparing for death; but now, ‘Too latel ;0o latel’ 
throbbed like* a death-knell in her brain. 

The doctor rushed in breathless upon the scene, 
while the father walked the room in anguish and the 
mother siS-eamed and moaned. 

‘How much did you taker Let me .sec the bottle,’ 
he said hurriedly; and Florence, strangely composed 
by the very intensity of her feelings, took the .bottle 
from the closet shelf and placed it in his hand. 

The doctor held it up to the light, while’a curious 
expression found a place on his face. He uncorked 
the bottle, smelled the contents, and finally put it to 
his lips and tasted it. 

‘ My dear young lady, compose yourself,’ he said 
blandly, forgetting that she was the only quiet one in 
the roonv ‘This is indeed laudanum, but .such a very 
diluted solution of it that I wonder that you recog¬ 
nized thc,«tAste. I would not venture to say that 
you mi^t jjafely take the whole bottle, but the small 
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portion you have swallowed will nor have any bad Effect 
upon you,’ 

* A criminal reprieved when he stands upon the scaffold 
with the cap upon his head' and the fatal noose about 

his neck would alone appreciate Florence’s feelings, 

«■ 

as death vanished away like a grim phantom, and 
she -knew that her life was yet before her—days, 

fl 

years, it might be, f)f that glad being which she called 
life. 

The doctor’s services were needed by Mrs. Estabrook, 

■ 

for on hearing that Florence was safe her hysterics be¬ 
came even more alarming than they had been before, 
and the family liad their hands full in restoring her to 
rational consciousness. ^ ^ 

Fy bedtime that evening the household had regained 
their usual serenity, and only an added warmth in the 
good-night salutations reminded them of the alarm of 
the morning. 

But Florence’s usual indifference had not returned 
,to her, and she felt that she could never win it back 
again, try as she might. Death had terrors for he», 
and now in the quiet night she remembered the 
great horror that had seized her when she thought 
that her life was ended. 

A deep conviction of sin settled down upon Uer, and 
the proud heart was humbled as she had net^r dreamed 
that it could be. 
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sRc was not ijjnorant of the great truths of the Bible, 
and had nfemorized many pt^ssages in the course of 
her preparations for Sunday-school lessons. But she 
could find no comfort iti tliesc garnered passages. 
Only those that spoke of God’s hatred of sin, His 
wrath against evil-doers, and the terrors of the law, 
came back to add to her agony of mind. 

The long hours of the night wore slowly away, and 
still wakeful and tortured by a .sc:nse of ii.ipardoncd 
sin, Florence tossed upon her pillow The morning 
brought no relief, and she locked herself in her room, 
refusing to see or .speak to an} vine. 

The .searching work of grace was not yet accom¬ 
plished. The proud heart had to realize its lost 
condition before it would surrender. 

Mn Morse had heard of Florence’s alarm, and called 
to inquire after her. Mrs. Estabrook told him what 
a shock it must have been to her nerves, though they 
had hot suspected it at the time, for .she had shut 
herself in her room all day and refu.scd admittance to 
tvery one. 

Some intuition of the .possible cause of her emotion 
dawned upon Mr. Morse, and he asked if he might have 
a little c©tiversation with her. 

‘ Gladly, if I can persuade Jicr to see you, Mr. Morse,’ 
the mothef answered, going upstairs. 

Florence’^ first impulse was to refuse to sec him, 
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but a de.sirc for guidance and help led her to go down 
to him. 

Very unlike the proud, self-possessed young lady 
that she had always appeared hitherto was the, haggard, 
anxious-looking girl who came towards Mr. Morse 
with the inquiry that so many years ago fell upon the 
apostle's ears: 

‘ What shall I* do to be saved ?' 

There was no affectation of indifference, no hesita¬ 
tion in the avowal of need, only that longing heart-cry, 
‘ What .shall I do to be saved ?* And as Paul had done, 
so Mr. Morse tried to do. 

He gave the simple gospel^ message to this young 

girl who prided herself upon her intellect and culture 

« 

just as he would have given it to an unlettered, ignorant 
person : ‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved.’ 

For a time his words were without effect ‘ It cannot 
be for me! ’ was the piteous answer when he repeated 
comforting assurances. ‘ I am lost—lost!’ was the reply 
to all the promises of |Jardon. 

» * Then it is to you these words are spoken,’ he urged, 

longing to send a ray of light into the gloom that sur¬ 
rounded the distressed spirit 

He prayed carntistly for Florence, his whole heart 
going up in the petitions which embodied her needs: 
and at last the terrible conflict which had almost ex- 
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hausted both mind and body was over, and peace 
came to cdmforl the aching heart. Just in proportion 
to her deep conviction of sin was pardon precious, 
and she Joved much because she realized that slie was 
forgiven much. 

It was joyful news that Mr. Morse carried to hi.s 
waiting wife that night. And there was*‘joy in the 
presence of the angels of God’ over another penitent 
sinner who had returned to the heather’s love and 
forgiveness. 

The next morning Florence went to seek her long- 
estranged friend, hardly daring to hope for forgiveness 
after her^any rebuffs, yet trusting to the loving heart 
that she had at last learned to appreciate. 

'Nina, darling, will you forgive me? I was terribly 
wrong, but I know now the prcciousncss of the hope 
you would not give up.’ 

And Nina with a cry of joy rushed into the out¬ 
stretched arms and clung lovingly to her friend. 

They went together to seek Mrs. Morse, and there 
too all wrongs had already been forgiven, and only love 
awaited the penitent one. 

All saved now! not one in the little class that had 
not been*reconciled to their Father! A joyful commu¬ 
nion it was when they met together around the table of 
their Fiber’s love and partook of the emblems of the 
Saviour’s d^th and sacrifice. 
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